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SYNOPSIS 


Contemporary Social Movements in India A study of Their 
Genesis, Processes and Implications 

k thesis submitted in oartial fulfilment of the 
fequirements for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
by Abhash Chandra Panda to the Deoartment of 
Humanities and Social sciences, Indian Institute 
of Technology, Kanpur, India 

The seventies of India saw grassroot micro-movements 
such as tho ecology movements, the women's movements, the 
dal it movements, the movement for civil liberties and 
democratic rights and various movements of religious and 
ethnic minorities As the nature of these movements were 
different from the earlier movements, there was a need to 
explain these movonents from the perspective of concrete goals 
and well defined strategie • The present thesis makes an 
attempt in studying thun from an " identlty-orientecT' paradign 

Chapter one deals with the various theoretical development 
in the study of social movements in the west as well as in 
India* The social movements of the seventies in the West 
wore not responses to economic crises or breakdown Therefore, 
the classical theories were felt to be inadequate in explaining 
these movements* This resulted in the development of the 
"resottree - mobilizationf* paradigm in the united states and 
the ** identity-oriented’ paradigm in Western Europe. The new 
paradigms consider the occurance of social movements as 
hobmal and the participants to be rational beings. The 
••resoiircei-mobilijKatiorf' paradigm believes that the formation 
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of social inovements depend on changes in resources/ organisa- 
tion and opportunities for collective action but fails to 
explain the processes through which collective actors create 
identities and solidarities they defend 

However, the three-fold objectives of "identity-oriented" 
paradigm, which explains the self -perception and identity of 
the actors, the problem of the Other against which their 
self-identity is formed, and the cultural totality that forms 
the arena of struggle, defines the very essencu of a social 
movement • 

Th^ problem of social mov^-munts was a neglected subject 
in India till the early soventios- During the freedom 
struggle th<_ movements had a cloarcut target of attack After 
independence, the absence of such a clear target led to the 
diversification and proliferation of social movomv-nts in India. 

Thw poor, thv- deprived and the minorities in India 
feel that various developmental programm'-s of the government 
have made them more marginalized This feeling has been 
expressed by them in the form of grassroot micro-movements. 

The present thesis encompasses within its scope three of 
these movements* women, ecology and civil liberty What 
seems common to all these movements is the question of 
identity • 

wonen want to demonstrate their own identity in terms 
of some activities which they feel they can do on their own. 



In so far as the ecology issue is concerned the people are 
trying to assert their identities with nature, since nature 
now appears to them as a gradually vanishing aspect of their 
world Similarly, the assertion of the demand for a civil 
society articulates peoole’ s pressing corcern for their 
identity as the free citizens of a democratic world 

Chapter two deals with the methods and procedures of 
data collection The data collected is basically qualitative 
however as a way of complementing the above data some quanti- 
tative methods are also applied The methods used are open- 
ended interview scnodulos for the inmates, informal interviews 
with the organisers, case studies of the inmates, informations 
from the key informants, formal interviews with gove'rnrnent 
officials, methods of obe rvation by staying in the field and 
data from secondary sources to understand the macro dimensions 
of the movements 

In chapter throe, wo have discussed the problem of 
women by taking up a case study of Saheli, an autonomous 
women organisation, carrying <ut their activities in Delhi 
The significant features of this organisation is that 
membership is open only to woman, though male-help is allowed 
in many respects There is no hierarchy at the organisational 
level Their main aim is that women thOTselves organise and 
load the movements and give priority to fight against 
oppression, exploitation, injustice and discrimination 
against them * 



The issue, of ecology has been discussed in cnapter 
four Over the years, due to increased forest exploitation^ 
the forest communities have experienced a progressive loss 
of control over their habitat Recently people have 
responded to this threat to their survival by starting off 
ecological movements in various parts of the country 
Inspired by the 'chipko Andolan' of the Garhwal region, the 
people of TTttara Kannada District have launched the 'Appiko' 
movement We have made a case study of Parishara sanrakshana 
Kendra (PSK) which is spearheading the movonent in the region 

Chapter five deals with the issue of civil liberty 
In India rnovo runts of civil and democratic rights are 
consequences of social, economic and political oppressions 
as well as hijmin indignities In recent ysars, a divergence 
of perspectives among various civil liberty groups is 
noticoablv- It indicates their move towards a now political 
activity ft,r the future In India the grassroot initiatives 
in the form of a non-party political process have shown ways. 
Their main demand is to create a non- institutional domain 
wlrx-ro the practices of civil society are accountable This 
aspect has been discussed by taking up a case study of 
Lokayan (Delhi) and its action. group Lok-Hit Somiti (Singrauli). 

The conclxjding chapter reflects on the substantive 
findings of the study It shows that the theories of classical 
tradition are inadequate to explain the genesis, processes 
and implications of many, if not all, contemporary social 



movements of India A comprehensive theory of these 
movements need to incorporate the perspective of the actor's 
identity and its cultural totality 

The significant features of these contemporary social 
movanents are as fellows Firstly they start from the grass- 
root level and show national and global concern their efforts 
are voluntaristic secondly, they divert their attention from 
the traditional economic/ indust rial systan to cultural 
grounds Thirdly, capture of state power is not their 
ultimate goal. Poxjrthly, the organisations, which are 
involved in carrying out these movements, do not have a rigid 
hierarchy Fourthly, they believe in a non-party political 
process. Finally, it can be said that the effectiveness of 
these movements arc yet t( be realised because of their recent 
origin The thesis ends with the discussion of its potential 
limitations and suggestions for future course of research 



Chapter I 


INTROIXJCTION 


1.1 rhe Concept, of Socxal Movement 

Th'^ study of "movement" conveys an image of narrative, 
i , somothing is in motion from on-> state to another The 
English woro ' movem'-nt" derrves frcsn the old French verb 
movoir , which means to move, stir or impel, and ♦'he me leval 
Latin movem^ntum 

If we go to the v<^rsion of Oxford Dictionary the English 
usage of "movement" d^'signatss ‘a series of actions and 
endeavours of a body of persons for a special object* 

A different and now obsolete usage of this term was to 

denote certain 'liberal", "innovatory" or "progressive parties 

or functions' as in parti du mouvement (French) or "movement 

1 

party" in early nineteenth century Britain 

The earlier d_finition has been predominant in Britain 
since the early nineteenth century* This is evident from the 
fact that the early usage and conceptualization of social 
movement can be seen as a "mechanistic" response to the ne®d 
for historical and social explanations of the contemporary 
world* 

The term "movem'=>nt" has often been inter-changeably 
used with such words as "organization" "association", "group" 


1* Paul Wilkinson, Social Movement (London, Pall Mall, 1971). 



and "union" f^nis poses th=‘ following question* what 
precisely distinguisnes a social movement from other forms of 
group accivicy such as unions, pressure groups anc parties? 

Wha<- essentiall/, constitutes a social movem^nt?^ 

’’o salvage from the diversity and confusion of conceptu- 
alizations of social mov='mrnt, Paul Wilkinson, at this point 
tric-s to give a working concept which could be adequately 
d=»oloy‘aQ and related to empirical phenomena by the combined, 
and often collaborative, efforts of historians, sociologists, 
social anthropologists, oolitical scientists and psychologists. 

According to him, th^ following characteristics may 
constitute as a precondition of social movement* (i) a social 
movement is a deliberate collective enieavour to promote 
chang* in any direction and by any means, not excluding 
violence, ill gality, revolution or withdrawal into 'utopian' 
or 'community', social movements are thus clearly different 
from historical movem nts 

(ii) A social movement must evince a minimal degree of 
organization, though this may range from a loose, informal 

or partial level of organization to the highly institutionalizer 
and bureaucratized movem-^nt and the corporate group. 

(iii) A social movem'^nt* s corrffnitmwit to change and 
raison d'etre of its organization are founded upon th» 


1 hid . , p. 15 



conscious volition, normative commitment to the movement's 
aims or beliefs/ and ac<-iv3 participation on the part of the 
follow'^rs or members* 

3 

Therefore, according to Wilson social movement can be 
d'^fin-=d as conscious, collective and organized attempt to 
bring about or resist larga-scal" change in the social order 
b/ noninstitutionalized m-=*ans 

To elaborate this concept he breaks it into five parts 
and feels that by m=‘ans of this definition, social movements 
can b distinguishad from related phenomena 

(i) Social movam nts ara organized collectivities here 
he fr Is that., behind svary movem nt, th_re should be some 
form of organization having some division of labour and some 
recognized hierarchy of rights and resoonsibilities that 
participants havu evolved. 

(ii) Social movements are large in potential scope Here 
he feels that the social movements should have the potential 
to grow to a membership numbered in thousands if not millions. 

(iii) Social movements use uninstitutionalized means to 
achi=‘ve th-ir objactiv-s and this is how social movem-^nts are 
different from political parties, interest groups and trad-- 
unions Th-» latter ara examples of large-scale collectiviti'^s 
but they use more institutionalized means to achieve their 
objectives than the social movement. 


3 T H Wilson, Intr o duction to social Movements , (^rew 
york* Basic Books, 1973 ) ,""p 8 



(iv) 3cx2i?)l mov^m nts arp nrl- nece«;sarily limited to 
the achi^v^m nt of tha aelf-int^rested objectives of their 
merrb rs/ while th *'p''cifici t/ of goals makes interest groups 
a uistincfive oh nom^non Unlik® interest groups/ social 
movements don't hpv^ limited objectives in the sense of 
restricting th^ir aims to particular categories of people 

(v) jocial mov''m‘=‘nts are conscious/ purposive attempts 
to brini about chang-^ 'T'his is a very importan- aspect of 
social movam nt as it is distinguished from more aggregate 
action. 

4 

Charles Tilly describes the above definitions to be 
withn the w^b-^rian tradition H® also points out thc.t these 
definition-/ although clearer than riost of thos® one encounter'- 
in the literature of social movements/ and conveys the usual 
meaning of th® term In Web°rian parlance/ a group of people 
somehow orient *-h®mselves to the same belief system and act 
together to promot® chang® on th® basis of th common 
orientation Thus th*^ standard questions become I How do 
such systems of 'reliefs aris® and acquire followings? How do 
th-y constrain thc*ir adherents? How do they and the groups 
which form around them change/ routiniza/ disappear? 

Students of social movements who are serious about 
origin ani mobilization of social movements have, however, 
gon® outside th® Weberian framework for their explanations 


4 Charles Tilly, Srcxn Mobilization to R e volutio n, 
(rleading, I'feiss# AddisOn-Wesley, 1978)” pp 3 9-40 



we shall elaborate on this while discussing the theories of 
social movements. 

t.2. Classification of social Movements 

Classification is considered to be a necessary prerequisit 
of analysis for a particular phenomenon. One of the most 
important reasons behind classification is to simplify 
reality. Typologies help in translating the qualitative and 
unsystematic concepts into quantitative and operational one. 

5 

Blumer classifies movements into three categories namely 
qenaral social movements ^ specific social movaments and 
expressive social movements . 

He views that general social movements take the form of 
groping and unco-ordinated efforts. They have only a general 
direction# toward which they move in a slow# halting# yet 
persistent fashion, as movements# they are unorganized# with 
neithc>r established leadership nor recognized membership# and 
little guidance and control. Blumer includes labor movement# 
the youth movement# th:; women's movement and the peace 
movement in this category. 

A specific movement on the other hand, he views# *is 
ono which has a well-defined objective or goal which it seeks 
to reach' . It also develops a recognized and accepted 
leadership and a definite membership characterized by a 
"we-consciousnass" . 

5. Herbert Blumer# "Social Movements#" in ferry McLaughlin's 
(ed.) Stud i es in Social Movements » A ^oclal Psychological 
Par spec t£yT 'lrh3' 'i‘re'e press"/" New, york"#" Collier Macmillan 
Limited#' ' " l"§6 9 ) # Rpt. from Slew outlines of the Principles 
6£ socioloav. (ed-)'# A.M-Lee, (l95l)f- 



According to Blumer, specific social movements are 
primaril/ of two types* reform movements and revolutionary 
movements* 

A reform movement seeks to change some limited areas of 
the existing social order. It derives its support from the 
prevailing code of ethics. As a result it ensures its claim 
on existing institutions* It also tries to develop a public 
opinion favorable to its claim. 

On the other hand, revolutionary movement has always a 
broader aim and thereby it seeks to reconstruct the entire 
social order. It challenges the existing mores and proposes 
a new one. It faces difficulty in carrying out its operation 
within the existing institutions. It endeavors to establish 
its strength by bringing the people, who consider themselves 
to bo exploited, into its fold. 

Expressive movements don't seek to change the instituticxi 
of the social order or its objective character. On the other 
hand, their tensions arr* released in soma type of expressive 
behavior. Religious movements and fashion movements ara two 
such mov aments cited as expressive movements by Blumer* 

Revival movements and nationalistic movements are two 
othi- r categories cited by Blumar, where we find the 
characteristics of religious movements and fashion movements 
merged in it* 

Wilson^ describes that the - literature on social movements 
abounds with typologies* These^ he descrifces, "range from 

6, T*H. Wilson, _2E* clt * * P#' 15.' 



being purely descriptive in nature (reactionary, utopian, 
escapist) to those which have been deduced from a body of 
theory. Here he points out that, the worth of a typology is 
measured by the extent to which it (l) excludes no known 
empirical cases; (2) provides empirical indicators for its 
properties; (3) remains within the conceptual boundaries of 
the author's definition of social movements; (4) relates 
meaningfully to the theory of social movements which the 
author tries to develop; (5) builds upon the work of previous 
research in the field; including incorporation of the best 
features of previous typologies. There are only three 

7 

typologies which meet these criteria- They are value - 
oriented, power-oriented and participation-oriented movements 
proposed by Turner and Killian. 

Value-oriented movemeijts are those in which the principal 
support for the movement is derived from a conviction of the 
worth of the program for change. Here the movement becomes 
a movement of principle* 

Power-oriented movements are those which have as their 
primary orientation the acquisiticHi of power, status, or 
recognition for their members. In this kind, attainment of ^ 
power is seen as an end in Itself. 

Participatiem-oriented movements are centered around 
the provision of membership gratification mainly through 

7 . Ralph H. Turner and Lewis M. Killian, Collective Behavior 
(Englewood Cliff, N.H., Prentice Hall Inc., 1957) 
pp. 327-329. 



sslf-exprassion. This type of movement wae further sub- 
divided into (i) passive reform movements (li) personal status 
movements and (iii) limited personal movements* 

The me.in problem with the above categories, however, 
is that these categories have no consistent ordering principle 
by which the types are distinguished. 

8 

Abarle , a social Anthropologist in his study of 
America's Navaho Indians tries to formulate typologies of 
social movements. His typologies are classified along two 
dimensions, i-e., the locus of change sought and the amount 
of change sought, and the cross-classifications of these two 
dimensions give rise to four types of social movements- They 
are as follows* 

Transformative movements * Giving the axampls of 
Millennial movements in this category, he says that the main 
aim of these types of movements is total change in the social 
structure. 

(ii) Reformative movamants * Lika Blumer, Aberle also 
views that reformative mov^’ments aim at a partial change in 
supra individual systems. The main objectives of this type 
of movamants are to fight against inequities and injustices 
suffered by categories of psople* 


8. David Abarle, The Peyote Religion Among t^e Navaho 
(Chicago* Aldina, l966j This" idea has been extracted 
from T.H* Wilson's Introduction to Social Movement s# 
pp. 23-27. . 



(iii) Redemptive movements ^ This type of movements aim 
more at change in individuals than the system. The problems 
are examined purely on individualistic terms. The salvation 
Army, Soka Gakkai (Japan) are seme of the examples of these 
type of movements v/hare emphasis on individual characters 
are given importance. 

Alternative movements s The main aim of these types 
of movement is to bring some changes in individuals and has 
similarity with the redemptive movements. 

Prom the above analysis, we find out that the main idea 
behind Abarle to bring out^the typologies of sccial movements 
is to focus on collective attempts to overcome relative 
deprivation. 

1.3. Theoretical Developments of Social Movements in the West’ 

The analysis of social movements has become increasingly 
important in contemporary sociology, but it continues to 
suffer from an insufficiently clearly defined object. For 
some, social movements comprise a descriptive category, that 
is, a collective action to achieve scana change in the social 
order. Others point out that this definition is not objective, 
but refers natutally to certain general approaches. It is 
important that we shcxild attempt to define more precisely 
the object of our interest, focussing on a more general mode 
of sociological analysis. 


}: 



9 . 

Charles Tilly , while dealing with a theory of collective 

action analyzes the work of classical theorists like Marx, 
Durkheim, J.S. Mill and Max Weber. 

The Marxian analysis# Tilly writes# "generally traces 
collective action back to solidarity within groups and 
conflict of interests between groups# considers the solidarity 
and the conflicts of interest to reinforce each other# and 
bases both of them on the organization of production." Here# 
Marx puts more emphasis on the collective rationality of 
political action. 

On the other hand# Durkheim "presents a society strained 
by a continuous struggle between forces of disintegration 
(notably rapid differentiation) and forces of integration 

i i 

(notably new or renewed commitment to shared beliefs) * 

From the above dichotomy# Durkheim derives the models of 
three kinds cf collective action# which can be called 
routine # anomic and restorative collective actions. 

Routine collective action renews shared belief routinely. 
Ancxtdc collective action on the other hand increases as the 
society's shared beliefs are shaken and the restorative, 
collective action has the capacity to bring the society back 
into the safe area- 


9. Charles Tilly og. ci t . # pp« 12-14. 

10. Ibid .# p. 14. 

11. Ibid . , p. 18. 



According to J.S- FdLll, collective action helps in the 
pursuit of individual interest. ’Game theory^ some forms of 
voting analysis, soma approaches to formal organization, many 
treatments of public goods, and a fev/ analyses of power 
illustrate ths relevant work within this tradition. 

The Killian ideas appear in the models of collective 
choice and collective goods in ths contemporary society. 

In tha writings of Max Weber we find that the authorities 
play an important role. The constitutional authorities 
entailed by the group sometimes play a traditional role, 
sometimes on their traditional- legal designation and somstin^s 
on tha basis of their charisma. We bar also says that tha 
authorities' actions or the actions of the collective actors 
is either oriented towards deviant beliefs or towards tha 
beliefs of general accaptanca. Therefore ona could find 
that routiniza tion and diffusion are complamantary to each 
other- 

We find a gc-neral logic on tha notions of collective 
action by tha above thinkers in the diagramatic representation 
by Tilly given below* 

Marxian 

Organization 
of production 


12. Ibid ., p. 26. 
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Source* Competing Analyses of Collective Action, Pig* 2*1, 
Tilly, op. cit*, p, 15. 

Aft^r analyzing the theories of above classical theorists, 
Tilly found that these theorists have failed to give a 
convincing explanation of why an individual joins a 
collective action, or of what the connections are between 
individual and group interests. 






Apart froiii the studies of collective action by the 
classical th'; orists, if we try to analyze the "classical 
approach" to thv': study of social movements, we would be able 
to show that such social theories have Important consequences 
for understanding the nature of contemporary social movements. 

Historical Materialism 

According to classical historical materialism, human 
history conceives of successive modes of production. Therefore, 
social conflicts within a particular mode of production are 
analysed in terms of their class basis. The social class, 
according to historical materialism is defined in terms of 
th? means of production within a particular mode of production. 
In the modern capitalist system, it is the capitalist mode 
of production which has p^^natratad all spheres of life. 

Therefore-, in the modern society, the radical social 
movements involves in the complete breakdown of bourgeois 
culture and institutions. 

Look for the social (class) basis is the key approach 

of historical materialism's approach to social movements* 

In this context, the new radical protests are branded either 

as "n^o-romantic" or "neo-populist". "Aomanbicism is an 

anti -rationalist and subjectivist approach to the social 

world, while populism is characterized by hostility to tha 

13 

status quo and anti -intallectualism." 

13. Klaus Bdar, "A New Social Movament?", Telos , 

No. 52 Summer, 1982, p. 6* 



The romanticists make attempts to seek an alternative 
to both capitalism and socialism, whereas the populists 
make an attempt either to participate in a given institutional 
structure or to establish a lost institutional context that 
guarantees the autonomy of the people. Depending on the 
social location of the counter types, "they are either 
reactionary (i,e., carried by political elites) or revolutionary 
(i.e., carried by those excluded from power)"i^ The petty- 
bourgeoise, therefore, becomes the class base of populism. 

Orthodox historical materialism allows for only two 

raal classes* capitalists and workers/' the remaining 

strata are historically and culturally contingent and 

therefore must be analyzed separately and individually 

15 

according to economic and political "con juctures" . In 

this context petty-bourgaoise are not classes in the strict 
sense. This ambivalence stem.s from their uncertain relation 
to the means of production in contemporary capitalist society. 

Habermas, another exponent of historical materialism 
usQs the tarm 'organization principle' instead of 'modo of 
production* in his analysis of developmental stages. 

After making the above change, Habermas developed two 
distinct modes, that is, structural orientation and an 
action theory to explain change and development. 

14. Ibid ., p. 9. 

15. Ron Eyarman, op. cit . , 12g 
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Accor ling to structural orientation, change is defined 
in terms of structural straia between the productive forces 
anJ the relations of production The action perspective, on 
tha other nanj, exolains change in terms of the interaction 
and confrontation between competing groups Thus 'social 
conflict IS structured by the normative framework evolved at 
a particular historical instant, a structure which remains 
relatively autonomous from the particular level of the 

1 A 

developm-'nt of tna productive forces " Here he argues for 
a mod*-! of modarni^ation that stresses tha tension and srrain 
cf di f farcin tia ted action systems, which points to universalistic 
proc-sscs of adaptation rather than collective subjects Her--, 
univc,r slism b com-s the central criterion for judging social 
mov mt nts Tic-rc-foro rh important factors of social movements 
arc the visions, aims and goals as opposed to their potential 
for rcsistancu ani r frent 

Structural functionalism 

Pars-^ns is considured to be one of th^ pioneers of 
structuial-functional school. He looks at social conflict 
exclusively from the point of view of its function and 
dysfunction for mod rnization Therefore it is inferred 
that sxiial movements infoirm the system about the social 
reality which has to be controlled and also guarantee the 
adaptability of institutional system which in the end turns 


16. Ibid , p 76 


scx:ial conflict into ‘mere problem indicators for modernizing 
elites. ' 


At this point, we can say that. Parsons' criteria for 
judging and explaining social movements, are derived from 
the basic components of modernization* differentiation 
(development of autonomous action units), adaptation ( more 
adaptive capacity on the part of the system) , inclusion (more 
participation and less exclusion because of race, age, sex, 
or property-ownership) and value generalization (values 
guiding legitimate action become Increasingly more abstract 
and flexible) . 


In contrast to classical historical materialism, Parsonian 
evolutionary theory does not define contemporary social 
movements within the prism of a left-right framework. 

According to Parsons, social movements are new in the sense 
of being the products of strains particular to 'higher' forms 
of social avolution. 


18 

Following the footsteps of Parsons, Smelser makes an 
attempt to integrate his typology of social movements into a 
general theory of action. He feels that, it is the kind of 


a belief under which behavior is mobilized which distinguishes 




collective behavior from other social patterns, and it is 
the generality of this belief which distinguishes one type of 
collective episode from another* 


Ibid ., pp. 74-75. 

18. N,*J. Smelser, The Theory of Collective Behavior 

(New York, 196277" — 



Smelser accepts straightforwardly the hierarchy of the 
four functions as Parsons has conceptualized it^ putting 
'value'’' on top, and 'situational facilities' at the bottom 
of the hierarchy 'Norms' and 'motives' occupy the a ntermediate 
levels This hierarchy implies some logical relations* change" 
on top n^-cess rily involves changes at the bottom, and not 
necessarily the vice v-^rsa 

If we elaborate the above four concepts we f i id that 
(i) at the level of situational facilities / the belief is 
that reconstitution can be effected through the moaification 
of technology and the environment, e g machine breaking 
during th^. earl/ stages of the Industrial Revolution 

(ii) At the Itvcl of mobili'5’aticxi (motives), individual 
agents am responsible and can be successfully attacked. 

(ill) At the l._vcl of norms the belief is that only 
through the modification of social rules will the threatening 
situation be removed, e.g The Women's Suffrage m'’’'vcment, 
the Prohibition movement 

(iv) At thv. luvel of values, we find the cause of 
dissatisfaction is rooted in the basic values of society. 

Thu best -xamplu in this regard is the case of religious 
movemu.nts. 

According to Smelser, then, the highest form of collective 
action is embodied in value -oriented movements that tries to 
"restore, modify or create values in the name of generalized 



belief Such a b'^lipf necessarily involves all components 
of action, that is, it envisions a reconstitution of values, 
a rede-Tiaition of norms, a recogniza tion of the motivation 

*1 Q 

of indivi luals and a redefinition of situational facilities " 

In his analysis, Smelser uses variables like adaptability, 
social structures, structural strain, growth and spread of 
jsneralized belief, precipitating factors, mobilization of 
participants for action and social control 

After analyzing the theorie'' of Parsons and Smelser on 
'^ocial movements, we find the following limitations in their 
analysis* (i) By coi tructing the system of social action 
Par >on‘' ana Smelstr have triad to give a general sociological 
answer They introduce, time only at a descriptive level 

This th or/ con be eyplained historically but it does 

not explain th_ process of the definition and redefinition 

of an action system In tha words of Eder, 'it can be aoplied 

2 0 

to history but it do_s not cxolain historicity ' 

(ii) This t/p rf th (Nry also considsrs collective 
behavior as a nonrational or irrational response to chancps 
As a result it precludes any examination of innovations or 
learning on thv„ part of collective actors# 

Apart from Smelser' s structural functionalist model, the 
tneoretical paradigm which were dominant until the 1970s were 


, p. 137# 


?0 Claus Edor, og cit , p 12 



th„ socidl- ps/cii'~'logxcal tradition of the. Chicago School/ 
thw „xpcic its cf which V r Turner and Blum-^r we have 
Lrii_£ly v_xpl^anv^a -'brut th>^ir id_a of social movement- s 
v.arli r on 

At thi juncture/ there was clearly the need for new 
theor'^tical pa raaigrric in Jne West 


1 4 Emerg'=nce of New Theoretical Paradigms in the west 


Cohen presents a succinct account of how a pair of 
modern theon-tical paradigms has come into being as a conse- 
quence- of the social thinkers' realization of the esst-otial 
inadequacies of the classical theories in the explanation of 
contemporary social movements The following passag'" neatly 
captur.s the history of this transition* 


'^h-' inadequacies of the classical tradition 
became obvious in th^ sixries and seventies when 
rtassiv social movements emerged in the United 
States and Europe- The d-'velopment of movements in 
politics characts.rized by pluralists as democratic 
and in civil societies with a multiplicity of 
voluntary associations believed the mass-society 
version of th. collcctive-bwhavior paradigm SO/ 
toO/ did th( f ict that actors in the New Left 
hardly conformed to th image ot anomiC/ fragm ntv.d/ 
undv_r privileged/ and irrational deviants Nor was 
th«_ oiiicls-rian model (structural strain/goneraliz^d 
belief/short circuiting) adequate to explain the 
timin j/ cognitive character/ conduct/ or goals of 
movem-nt actors The movements of the sixties and 
seventies ware not responses to economic crises or 
breakdown They involved concrete goals / clearly 
articulated g ncral values and intort sts/ and rational 
calculations of strategies Clearly , a nf w theoretical 
approach to the analysis of social movements was 
needed In the United States the theoretical response 
involvt-d the rmerg'-nee of the "resource-mobilization" 
paradigm in western Europe the "identity -oric^nted" 
paradigm became th-> dominant approach 


21 Jean, L Cohen/ Op. cit / p 673 



The R° s ur c“ - j c ^ 1 ^ a 1 1 on Paradigm s 

^ccordln^ to tbs' rosource-mobilization theorast-^, two 
rno^t impoitant pre-rcguisites to mobilize collective action 
arc oophi^ticatea oiganizational forms and modes of cornmunica- 
tion xier al^o ctreso that there is the need of variables 
lik‘=' or 7 ani 2 -> tion, interests, resources, ooportunitic- and 
strategies for large-scale mobilizations 

V^ithin this paradigm we find differ<=nt orientations 
which ranges from Olsen's pure ra tiona 1 -actor approaches, 
i’fcCarthy and zald' s organizational entrepreneurial apnioach 
to Lilly's political conflict model 

Oljon in hj ■, look ' Thi Logic of Collective Action' say> 
that th^ rational individual contribuc-s for collective 
action if pr viJea with incentives In other words the- 
coll^.ctivo social action li^_s outside the rational self- 
intt rest of the individual 

On the <-'Lh''r hand, McCarthy and Zald believe that 
social movements dep nd on changes in resources, organization 
and opportunitic «=■ for collective action. In this con text 
they fwel that larg^-scal formal organizations are needed 
f r collective mobilizations* 

According to Tilly' s power conflict model of collective 
social action, power is defined as the strength of group's 
interests that prevails over the interests of others with 
whom it IS in conflict* 



j.n this context, Tilly considers groups as the main 
actors in coll=!Ctiv“ conflicts Here then, collective identity, 
consciousness ana solidary become very important Out of 
this, thf re emerges a coiiimon interest in the context of 
contlicts aid negotidtions 


Conen has summarized, what the resource-mobilization 
theorists shar in common, in the following 

(i) Social mcv'^m nts must be understood in terms of 
a conflict model of collective action (ii) There is 
no fundamental difference between institutional and 
noninstitutional collective action (iii) Both 
entail conflicts of interest built into institu- 
tionalizra power relations, (iv) Collective action 
involves the rational pursuit of interests by arouns 
(v) GCt I'' sna gri>.vancGs are pormanent products of 
pow r r Tatrons and cannot account for the formation 
of movimcnt<', (vi) This di=>pends instead on cha''qes 
in r sourc-'’, organisation, ana opportuniti s for 
coll'>ctivt. action, (vii) Success is evidenced by 
incr as d net rial ben'^fits, (viii) Mobilize ■*"ion 
involves larg -scale, special purpose, bureaucratic, 
formal or gmiz -i tions 22 


Many r^ source- mobilization theorists have recognized 
som^ of the uniquu asp cts of contemporary movements that is, 
deliberate choice of decentralized structures, grassroot 
participation and fed rat-d national organizations* 

■^h^ field of ntw social conflicts is created by th<„ 
system and it^, contradictory ruguiremunts Though resourcu- 
mobilization theory can help in understanding t^ow differ nt 
eloraents convv-rge in activating specific forms of collective 
action, it fails to explain why action arises ahd whsr^ it 
is going* 


22 Jean L Cohen, ojg cit , p 675 



Thv_ rt-sourCw mobilization approacn also avoids 
macrol v^l an 1/sis and bonds to reduce ever/ collcctivo 
action to tb political lev '>1 and that wa/ it misses the 
cultural ori^n'-ition of the merging social conflicts. 

I d^ntit /-ori^nt'^d paradigm * 

rn idantity-orionted paradigm posits an alternative 
approach -ind thereby make collectiva actors and their forms 
of strugglv. the starting point of the analysis of society and 
to enter directly into thv, interpretation of the projects and 
stak s of C50C1 ,1 movem>„nts 

Th„ th orists who argue in favor of this paradigm 
stress that the approacnes stressing the primacy of structur-al 
contradictions, economic classes, and crises in determining 
colli-ctive id ntity art inappropriate contemporary collective 
acters 

Pizzorno and Alain Touraine are considered to be the 
two main c.xponents '^f this paradigm* 

23 

Pizzorno' s analysis is based on a pure identity 
model* Hw believes in the logic of collective identity 
formation which involves direct participation on the part of 
thv_ actors and the uxclusion of representation He identifies 
this logic of collective action as expressive* Once the new 
collective identity becomes r'»cognized as part of a new, 
expanded system of representation, action shifts from the 


23 Pizzorno' s pure identity model has been suitunarizod 
in by Cohen, og cit , p. 69l 




exDrssfa-/3 to thf- in -=!i rumen tal, and representation replaces 
direct fori o participation 

Th=> nic in pro’^lem with Pizzorno's pure identity model 
is that, contemporary "•ctors ar-^ not only concerned with 
affirming che content of a specific identity but also with 
the formal el m-nts involved in identity formation 

24 

Alain louraine , on the other hand, provides the 
comprehensive theoretical framework for the identity -oriented 
paradigm riis paradigm involves three dimensions* (1) the 
consciousness of the actor, hisA^^er self -perception ana 
id itit^, (2) an Other against which self and laertity is 
fortTi'-d and (3) a situjtion, a framework for action in whxch 
actmrs define thorns^lvos through collectiyely ‘defining the 
situation' 

According to Touraine, action refers to the capacity of 
human societies to develop and alter their own one ntations, 
that is, to gent ratw their norma tivity and obj^-ctives 
Thorufnro, social movement refers to cultural orientations as 
well as s x:ial r^lntions, ooposed social projects and contested 
structures cf o'^mi nation 

In this context, Touraine's approach on social movements 
are based on the following* (i) He rejects all versions of 
the breakdown thesio to aoenunt for social movements 


24 Alain Touraine, The Voice and the Eye , (New fork 
Cambridge University Press, 1981), p 61* 



(xi) a v.'- nc(- c nsxxer s x:ial movv-m nts as abn rmal 
''ccur aces 

(xii) T’h cultur-^:}. ^riantation cf e pxrtxcul-'r scci-’ty 
inv'ilv_s ^ th ''^cxal c-nflict and s x:icl rwlations f 

a mincixicn 

f r , in ^ ur iin ' s anal/sis cf s-^ixnl m'-vsm nt we 
£i la '-bati (i) 3^i7ur f stat. D-^w^r is nnt th„ in scaptiol' 
g'v.l^ (ii) IS distinc- fr-m strategic r^r instrum ntal °cti'-n 
nnd Uii) is "« n n ^-1 functioning of society and occurs fcr 
it'' h-"*lth 

■" ursin tslks 'if o differ it type of social conflict, 
wh •'3 stik is th sociil contr''! of thv. mnin cultural p tr-i^rns/ 
tn-t IS, th p'tt rn'- thrcugh whicn lur rwla cionships with 
uh nvir'-nm^nt c r- n'''rmntiv ly organized 

Whil„ t-ll-inj '~'l th unity cf sccial conflicts, P-urcinc 
1'' of th>_ view that, c nc can defile all typ~s of ccnflict 
including sjci 1 mc\, m nt if the fell "wing thre-. aspects of 
analysis ir_ c mkined* 

(i) Politic-'l pr ssuro and c llectiVv, pursuit of interest 
arc always c'Tnplc ted by expressions of a nonactualized, 
virtual social movem nt. 

(ii) S-'Cial mo/omants are limited on th- one sid^ by 
rfomo i-conomious and, on th" other, by Big Brother. 

(iii) Th third limic of social movements is the 
intv. rventiod of an absolute State as agent of historical 



dev^lopm<='nt and noc as a center of the institutional system 

’'our-}ine pr"'sents the abov“ analysis in the following 
figure 


dono aeon or 1 C us 
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Source* Alain Touraine's "An Introduction to the Study 
of Social Movements"# Soc ial Research (yol* 52# 
No 4# Winter 1985)# p 764. 


Tha above presentation indicat s tht. three processes 
of transformation of a social movement into more instrumental 
action# into more integrative and communitarian movwmant# and 



into historical, e<^peciall/ national movamcnts* And it 

orav s thL li u <=■ leyonU which che influence of a social 

mov in nt i tro/ad, in tie first Case by economic rationality, 

in the -,'=‘cond bj- th Ionic of a totalitarian system, and in 

the ohird case bj n Scat® which is essentially an aqent of 

aconomic Iev_lonmr>nt 

1,5 Movement Stadias in India 
25 

og®ndra Sinjh in the preface of his recent book writ®'’ 
that, "Stuai®*' of movements in particular have marked a new 
phasic of dev lopment in Indian sociology as these seek to 
analy'^3 social Lv,alit/ a® "process" or as "formation In 
th chant r on '‘'ociaJ orocs'^^es' h® writes, ' th '’ocioloqical 
stud ol social mo\, ®iii nts, hitherto a concern of historians, 
was ar indicator of new t nsions in th- v orlu visv of sociology* 

2 . D 

K Oorrcr^n in th trend report on social movements 
publisheu by thv. Indian Council of Social Science- R search 
I rings forward thi- reasons why in the warli_r days th- 
stuai s on social movem'^nts were neglected in India, in the 
following linv-s* 

thw universities and scholars were limited in number 
and the tradicion of research was not vary strong 
Phoss who did raswarch concentrated or analyzing 


25 logondra Singh I ndian Sociolog/t Social con di i .^onin g 
and Eme rging conc-^rns (N^W D-lhi, vistaar Publicaiiono 
1^86) p 63 

26 Oomm n, r K* (1985), "Social Movements" in Survv^/ cf 
Research in Socioloqyr and Social Anthropolog/ 1969- 197 9 
'/ol fl" a Proi'-ct sponsored bv IcbS^R (New D Ihi 
Stavahan 1985) p 136 



stractur s rather than prcxjassus- For instance, 
th_ p t artas of r^s-arch until recently wer^ Cast-, 

F-'mily and \/iilag- This r'^sulttd in th^ neglect 
of S-Vv-ral Craciil arcsas, social movcm nts bwing 
on^ of tham 

je'^cribing th movsm nt studi<=>s as ex post facto enter- 
on se, Oomnien opines that almost all movement-' during the 
freedom struggle in India were subsumed under the national 
lib-=* ration movement However he says, during the third 

decade of Ind*p=ndv.nt India (1968-77), studies on social 
mov'=*nenLs came to be an imoortant preoccupation of social 
'’Cientists But aft^r Independence, the absence of an over- 
arching enemy was f'^lt ana therefore perceptions at out the 
"evils’" to be attacked l'=>d to (a) divergence in the targ-^ts 
of attack (political authority, economic exploitation, cultural 
domination) and (b) varying perceptions about th>- immediate 
targ*. ts of attack This led to the div _r sification in th.- 
nature and proliferation of social mov.-ments in India 

hy discussion will be limited to th^ mov.-m_nt studi-s, 
where systematic attempts hava ba.-n made in thw concepoual 
issuc-s likv- definition, classification, genesis, ideology, 
idwntity, organization and leadership, internal dynamics and 
social consequences In this context the analysis of social 
movem nts by MSA Rao, P N Mukherjee and T K. Oommen are 
impo r tant 

27 

M a A Rao makes distinction between throe t/pcs of 
social movements, that is, reformist movement, transformative 


27 MSA Rao d ) , S ocial Movements in India (New Delhi 
Manohar Publication, 19845 '”pp 1-17 



rn 7 m nt ana lutionary mrvcmcnL At th^ 1 Vc-l of 

social chan:iw, r rm n»- trings ab^ut partial change 

anJ t-h tr n^’ ■'r i - uiv m v m''nt brings about mddl luVi. 1 
scrucL-ura] On th oth r hand, rcvolutionorj^ m vamant 

brinj ah'"ut rslical ch-«ro_s in the totality of social and 
cultural !Tis “"h clas^'j-ficn tic n of M s A ’^a'''"' social 

m^'v n ots ar_ quit similar t that of Ab>. rlt , about whom 
w na 7- di-^cussad o-'rlior 

At a c'^ncoptual level, tha xplanation of soaial 
nrv^n nt by ^ao lies in tht, th=‘'>ry of r lativo dv-privation 
and r f r_ncv_ group *^v-havi’~r 

Oomm_n ri s ni t a jr _ with Ran' s analysis as in his 

pinion Ra ' analysis lacks i. xclusivoness and xhausLiv n ss. 

Accordinj tc O'-'inmen a typ-'logy of social movem nts c mid bo 

v.vol70d by making c. mv-th-^dological distinction botw-^n ' th. 

pr^'blcm r«_loti.d t^. tn scale of tht, movement end the issu s 

28 

r letwd to th units -nd l.v la of nbsv.rvation' 

? Q 

P N ^''uKhGrJ dwfin s s''x:ial movem nc as a GOll..ctivG 

mcbili/atfnn si king chang of structure •’ithir thr ugh 
instiiution-'l or non-institutional moans. On th b»sis of 
ab^v definition, h' cla-^sifies thr^. •» typ#»s of social 
movv.mv.nts, that i", accumu3 at j Vv. m'lvamont, alt rnativa 
m^Vvm nt and transf ■^rmativc mcv..m;int As thesf movv_m nts 


28 T K Oommen, C£ cit , pp» 84-85 

29 p II Mukhx-rjvC, "Sccial Movement and Secial Change 
Towards a Conciptual Classification rnd Theor tical 
Framework", S -acir logical Bulletin , 1977, 26 (l) 



are based on ^h qua lit/ of change, he subsumes, accumulative 
mov^m nt brings caange within the system wher“ as alternative 
movement is geared tc create new structure and transformative 
movement's am is to replace th® existing structure by 
anoth’^r 

Accoraang to ^luKherjee^ only r<^ volutionary means suits 
no/-in ni_s aid in this respect Naxalbari and Candhian movements 
am two such movomants which fall in the category of social 
moy_n ncs Among thw r st of the mov^m^nts, most would 
qualify only as quasi movements 

Oomm n describ«-s the above position as untenable as 

It do " not wxplain ths following questions * (i) what is 

thit tyf of mov m nt which has intra~systcmic change as its 

goal but adopts n voluticnary m ans to achieve it'=’ (ii) If 

mev m nt oursu s systemic changes through institutionalized 

3 0 

and van non-violcnt m ans how will Ww charact rizo it'’ 

r K Oommwn in hi > nnalysis of social movem nts 

suggests that it !<=■ the dialectic between historicity (past 

exp^riuncv. ) , ‘’oclol structure (present experience) and th'^ 

urg>_ for a bv.tter future (human creativity) which provide, s 

3 1 

to focal point for analysis of social movamc-nts 

He again suggests that, if there will be a situation 
of strain in the socirt^, then, th social movement as 
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i K Oommtn, 02 

Clt , pp 

85-86 
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ff qondrn Singh, 

op cit , 
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institutionalized collective action will be met thcougn 
(i) the em-^rgenc-^ of a charismatic leader (ii) crystallization 
of a •'ew ideoloiy ant (iii) estaLlishmenc of a new organization 
In ni'^ oninioi/ then, in a situation of strain, there will be 
th-' ^^narge ce ot thr--^" lyoeo of social noveinants namel_y 
cnarjsinatic nov=.m_nt, ideological movement and organizational 
moveinv^nt 

In ths_ above aport h~ also makes certain remarks on 
tn^_ limit! tj.ons on hi ibov^ typologies (i) Th above 
typologies ar I ^ ^ d on componcntial analysis of mov'^n nts 
As r_<=’alt It giv Importance to on or another cortoon^nt 
r a Lin_ ani th-^raby n gleets th_ relevance ot c th rs (ii) 

Ti „cond limitirion is shown towards th«t organizational 
mov m_nt 5 If it is r ferioi at the l^Vv.1 of procts? s 
rath r than at the lt,v^l ot structure, then at the id'^ological 
1 Vv.1 th patt rn of Icaaership should be diff rent fr< m 
that of thv. usual organizational lead rship 

fh^ Indian -'ociologists who have tried to study social 
movs-m^nts from a Marxist p rsp^cuivc, h-'ve shown their 
inter st in th tuUy of peasant ani agrarian mov m-nts 

A H desai/ O IT uhnnngare and Kathlesn Gough are thr^e such 
s(. ci{ legists wncj hav- worked on th^ abovo social mov^m-nts 

A < Desai's ’Sociil Background of Indian Mationalmm 
(1954)' , is a masturplcc in th» study of thw Indian national 
mwV ms.nt from n sociological perspective* His study was 
based up^n Iferxist th^. cry of historical materialism Jo has 



focussed upon ' t,hc= nature of the stat^ ' , its class c'^aj.acs-er 

an it" social and -conomic policies which in a macroscopic 

sens- iitni-ijs upon specific historical manifestations of 

"CCidl nov mants and revolts in society These feature'" 

also ciafine the oc te itiality ot social movements and the 

Ion T tf=>rm soci'^logicaD perspective from which th ir structure 

32 

and ucc'^’T’ sh-'uld b<=» valuated 

^h-^nagor""^^"^ and oough^^ formulate similar typilogias/ 
far a" th g-^al , ide'-lcgy and organization of thr 
agrarian m'"'vem nts or"' concv.rned Ph^y ar^ (i) r-^storn tive 
mov^m^nt , (ii) r liqi'^us mov ments, (iii) social banditry , 
(iv) ma-s in urr^ccion'- md (v) terrorist vengcanc'- ^he 
main nurpw '•f giving sues tjP''l'>gics by th-se jOci'’ legists 

ar-* (a) t d siinate ^ll conilict'' in soci cy as clas 
c nflicts and (b) t lab».l consciousness root-d in religion, 
case-, langucg-, i-c , as f ilse 

ih-> m"in problems wi^h whe fiarxist onalysis of social 
mev n nt*" in Indi-- "r th^ f-'llowing. (l) they have hardly 
sh w any susc-ptibility towards the significance of tradition 
ir valu-s in th £o mation Df class structure and (2) th- 
Ca t"'goriw s such as 'class', 'labour relations', etc in 
the n d of production ar-^ used r gardless of concrete social 
piocesses, th ir contents and interlinkages. 

32 Yog ndra Singh, _£ cit , p 67, 

33 ju N juhanagare. Pea sant M:>vem-nt in India, 1920-:1_950 
(Delhi Oxford Univc.,sity Press, 19^ 

34 Kathlv,— n G^ugh, "Indian Peasant Uprising' , (it— ill.— S. 

and P'^litical Wevkly (special numbtr), 1974. 





Brorf the studies o£ social movements in Inaia w'=/ 
howev u. , find out that th two ke/ concepts which were 

introduced into sroiolo^ical analysis by movement ‘Studies are 

3 5 

these C'*' hi tone it j ^'nd the dialectic of s ocial process 

1 h j ev=*lopm ic o Social Movem'^nts in Contemporary India 

have rnenciorea earlier thac all movem=>nts during the 
free om struqgle vjer-^ subsumed under national libera tic n 
mov m:Jit As a result, soon aft^r independence, the absence 
of an over-arching nemy was felt And therefor the targets 
of auLack wore civ rsified, 

acwwV^r if we analyse th„ post-ind p>_ndance scx:ial/ 
political, economic and cultural situations of our country, 
wo find uhat a crisis of national identity was felt by thw 
Indian masses in Lh late sixties 

In th political fi=>ld, with the breakdown of th*- old 
Congress Party, the r^ was a fragmentation of national 
politics- This gave rise to the formation of many regional 
parti s and thnic and religious movc.rav.nts- 

In th conomic sphere, there w re larg"^ scale 
unemploym nt, growing inflation and aci;ite food shortages 
This resulted in widening the gap between ths poorer and 
th richer s ctions of the society The tjoncept of nation- 
building, planned d_v=!lopment, socialist pattern, national 
Swlf-r ■’liance, etc proved to be a myth for the masses 


35. Yogendr-’ Singh, og Pit , p. 65 



ooon after indap^nuenc , the country was govern by 
a conasive mo. jai-^-cla " elite A,ho wer the intellectual and 
politiCrl h„iis o^ colonialism he ideas of th^. se oureaucratic 
ana tec mocra tic ruling el ice w'=re rf^sponsible for creating 
a gaf. '^etwa'~n tne established middle classes and th^ masses 
-hs existing theories were unable to -xolain how a plural 
s^i ty Ilk In lia can b- manag d in an ago of mass policies 
and uemocrac y 
3 6 

I otnari f'^^ls that four possiJrlo factors ar r snonsitle 
to’" ‘-'uch a d bade- "^hey ar a" follows 

(i) In most of th third world countri s th soirit of 
na onali'^m mcr lad out of a reaction to imperialism 
Kotharj oonsii'^r tnu.s a a ‘n gativ*' to b^gin with because 
th v_ry id a continud even aft r Ind^p'^nd ncw tq a.n lia, 
howev 1, thLs was correct d to som^^ extant by Gandhian 
imnac t 

Although the. i_ oloqical appeal of the moV'=>m.-nt for 
India had a somewhat broader social scopt-, its essential basis 
was th^ middl class only 

(ii) rh- basic Indian identity has remained as civiliza- 
tionol/ not statist As a result, th^ durable conccot of a 
'nation-state' is misoing 

(ill) Iho borrowed concept of a ' na tion-stat_ ' from 
thw post-mt diwval, 'scitnwific' st which is monolithic, 

36 ^jni Kothari, "Need for a New National Movamt.nt" , 

Hin du stan ri mes Sunday Magazin e (December 14, 19R6), 

p, 9'’ 



monic c nl hopoi nous in nTtur / s^v.ms to b -'ll n to 
plur-’li'5t cin ^ tunjon ntall/ op n and d mocratic ethos of 
Iiaian civilization 

(iv) ith the adoption of a Statt from oui" colonial 
ml r , vihich is h^ccminq more hegemonical exnloitative and 
distant -from its o\m diverse peoples, culture and identities, 
th ethos o£ nationalism has been further fragmented 

On 1 one hand, the programme for 'Caribi Hatao' 
national -plC-reliance, planned development, high technology 
®ic , are going on But, on the oth°r hand, there are the 
stru j ''la-ori'=‘nted grassroots micro-movements which vary from 
tne ecology mov-=>m nt, ohe women's movements, the dalit movement, 
Iht. mov'^m nt for civil liberties and d’^mocratic rights to 
various movements of religious and ethnic minorities The 
above social moyements are an effort to scale the grassroots 
In som^ re-oects these movements hav-^ national as well as 
global dimensions 

Th movem nts ar detached from the national politics 
of partis-s and el-^ctions Their efforts arc voluntaristic 

T’hes'’ mov''m^nts shift their attention from the tr^dltlonal 
economic /industrial system to cultural grounds They stress 
upon th„ cultural orientation of social development based 
on a new conccptios of nature and man 

The present thesis takes within its scooe only throe of 
the abovci d scribed movements* -women, ecology and the civil 


liberties 



In contf>npor :ir/ Indian soci-^t/, worn n ars still 
con id^re j to bo social !«/ d^pi^ivad and discriminated against 
In recent /ears, hav«- been various sociological 

invss^T g H tions into uh social problems of women Such 

inv sta ja ions hav brought to light new insights One 
phenom''non v nat oarticularly throws new light on this problem 
is th= development of autonomous women's organizations, whicn 
has occasioned the rise of a new consciousness of equality 
Iho fundarisntal qu''stion that this devalopmenu ha® brought to 
tn 3 forefront is tnat of communicating with 'anocher' without 
denying the differences by power relations 

rhw sev.ntie® of India witnessed the emergence of 
grassroot ecology movements starching for a new harmonious 
r lationship between man and nature This movem nt not only 
challenges the logic of th relationship between man and 
natur"' it nacessitot-s a rc'^xamina tion of the relationship 
betWwCn man and ni"^ own natur- Herv, the basic question 
concerns what olaca 'natur®' has in the constitution and 
pr s rvation of human lifv, itself 

The civil liberties movnm nts, which becam mor- activu, 
aft r thw m^rg_ncy .-ra mak demands for the domain of the 
"civil soci ty" Th y are concerned with the d-mocratization 
of strucrur s of ^v-ryday life and focus on forms of communica- 
tion and coll ctivs id ntity at chv„ grassroots 



17. Purpose of Our Study 

I'Jhat s®ems co~’moti to all these tnree movements is the 
quesfion of ia=“ntiLy/ they are all grappling with the 
nrolrle o id ticxty in their own ways Women want to 
J“nonsti.ate tlrair cwn identity in terms of some activities 
whicn they i do on their own In so far as the ecology 
movum'=>nts are concerned people are trying to assert their 
identities witn nature, which appears to them as a gradually 
vanishing aspect of their world The gradual destruction of 
nature threatens the survival of the poor and the destitute 
citizens Similarly, the assertion of the demand for a civil 
society articulates people's pressing concern for th-ir 
id ntit/ as th_ free citizens of a democratic world 

Wh^n th'^sc movincnts are aoprc-'Cia tad in terms of Ih-^ 
problem of identity, it se ms pertinent to embark on a 
sociological studv of them by adopting an "identity-oric nted ' 
paradigm This is what is undertaken as a methodological 
proctdure in th nresant study of women's movcm nts, ■ecology 
movom'^nts an i tne civil lib rties movements 

NoUw c-p' thcs=> mcv''mfnts is confined to the minoriui s 
alonv- Rath r, they all app«-ar to assume the shape ard 
character of national movem_nts, and even of global concern 

Part of this proj^-cc is also, on th<- one hand, to study 
the goals, interests and strategies of the above movements, 
and on the other, to examine the identity o£ th actor, thu 
d finition of thi opponent and the very cultural totality 
that constitutes the field of conflict. 



Chapter II 


TlEiHOiDS ANiJ PROCEDURE 

2 1 Sociological Methods 

In tn=- intrcductor/ chapter we have tri°d to discuss 
abou^ s-he natur-" o-*^ theoretical developments and its arolications 
in '-h“ study of social movements However, there is a need 
to analyse the sta<'=> of methodolcgical developments in the 
study soc ology in g"’neral as well as social movements in 
particular Pnis wi^l give us an idea how various research 
mechods nave helped us in studying and explaining social 
mov=>mrnts in India as well as abroad 

As sociology is an empirical -='cience the issu s of its 
methodology ne^d to bt. discussed on Lh basis of philosophical 
assumptions about sci ntific method At the beginning ol 
twcnti th century th issu-s of nomothetic versus idiographic 
approach s have ocan d'^bated from empiricist, idealist and 
neo-kc.ntian posirions in Germany In the United Spaces the 
controv rsy ov r statistical versus case studies from logical 
positivists and pragmatist conceptions of sciantific mi. thod 
bream th.^ focus of attention in the nineteen thirti s 

Mor roc ntly, the prrennial controversy ov'^r quantitative 
V rsus qualitativi m thods have gained impetus Thus, th® 
question of quantitative, and qualitative methods has be^n 
confounded with polomics over "scientism" v rsus 
"historicism" and the cont_mporary tendency to identify 
objectivity and rational empirical inquiry with what ar^ 



takon to bp th m-thoas of th na^'ural sciences 


riov>fCv r, most social scientists seem to be inclinc,d to 
a mod-ra*.- position whv_.r they find that qualitative and 
quanti-aciv m thous arc compl 2 m_ntary to ^ach other rather 
than b_ing a point of controversy In this respect, a combina 
< j on of m_taods or tricngulation is advocatea ihough, in 
recent y-^ars, various oth r stratv.gi^s lik^ abondoning m thod, 
int gr 1 m thod me athical-speculative methods in r^ ^-earch 
m^- thodologia s have b_en advocated, th<- methexi of triangula tion 
has gamed mor popularity 

rri-'ngul-'tion is bro-i 31y defin d as the 'combination of 

1 

mf thodologi s in ehw study of th same phenomenon' In 

2 

social sell nc , rampbc'll and Piske usod the m tnod of 
trian juln tion for the first time in 1959 by dt v lopinq the 
idea of multiple op>_ ration! sr Th distinct adv-’ntag s in 
triangula ti on ar^ th following (i) By using more than on*^ 
method, th d-^ta gets a bett r exposure for cross-validity 
and r IJabilicy (ii) By using more than ono method the 
woakm s'" s in ach m_thod is compensated by the counter- 
ba lancing strt ngths of a noth r (iii) By the method of 
triangula tion an effort is made to integrate fieldwork and 
survey methods 

Keeping ebovo things in mind, we have tried to study our 
fialds through qualitative research supplemented by some 

1 Norman K Ucnzin, T he Research Act, 2nd ed (New fork* 
McGraw-Hill, 1978) p 2 91 

2 Donald T Campbell end D W Piske, "Converg nt and 
n-i iaor-im4 nant Validation by the Multi trait-Multim thod 



quan^xtatlve rasearch we shall elaborate or this aspect 
while dascribiag our experience in the field 

2 2 Some movement Studies in India* A Methodological Report 

Reoearch ■n<=-th-'ds an 1 techniques of data colleccion pla/ an 
important rcle in conducting research in an/ kinu of stuaies in 
^ocia] science In this respect, we can sa/ that both 
qualitative researcn as well as quantitative research need to 
hav appropriate aoplications In our studies of contemporarv/ 
social movements lik'’ women, ecology and civil liberties/ we 
fe-*! the n^ces^ity of multipl technique’s in analysing their 
g'c. n SIS, process and imoact on th'^ socxety Befor analysing 

our rxp ri nc- in tn fi Id w- would like to r^=lflect upon, various 

studi-s on social rrovem nts who have triaa to explain chos“ 
movements thre ugh Lh aoplication of various techotguas 

(i ) P_ N ^ukh-r^U','s Study of Naxalbari movement 

Th sm dy "^f P T Mukherjoa's Naxalbari mo/emant is about 
tn Uaxalbari peasant uprising in the late sixties and early 
scv_ntie:> As it was a revolutionary agrarian movement, a 
unique experience of its kind, it was quite, but obvious on the 
part of r o archers to study it from a traditional framework 
of r search tools 

Th m th^Qs adopted by Mukherjee and go in Studv?ing th'' 

mov m_nt was qualitative in nature The tools of re='''’^rch 

aopliv-d by the r^ search -ts give an imoressioo that the data 
was basically of 'narrative-descriptive* type. The f<'’ll< wing 
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methods vj-r cdDot^d in collecting deta from th<. field 

i>a) D-> ca fr 'm sec nd-'ry s'^urces war obtuned at th^ 
initial 1 Vv, 1 

(b) Op- n--nd d interviews with the ko / informants were 
tak^n -^nd th-p th so data weri, cross-check-d with interviews 
with c -activists and th^_ p rsons who were the t^rg~'ts of 
th- activists 

(c) First-hand reports obtained from being a participant 
obs^rv r So participant observation was another tool of 
res-arch ^’ppli^u in th- study 

(d) interviews with various oth-r informants with rhe 
condition that th ir id-ntity will n ''t b- revealed 

The abovv. sources of data gives an indication of 
qualitative r_scarch 

(ii) Ra i v.ndr Singh's st u d^ of Nnai Bol a n d L and-grab 
m~^ V Lm nts ^ 

Rajendro Singh h->s tried t-^ make a compTr->tive study of 
two p-r sTnt mov-ments i c , Nijai Bol (1946) and Land-grab 
mov m-nt (1970) Though the naturf of the two mov m-nts 
ar>. of ;^imilar in nature, yot theso have taken place at two 
diff rent p-riods of history Th^-refore, Rajendra Singh 
has made a comparitive analysis with the application of 
Mill's logical method of agreement ahd difference In 
brief. We can say that Singh has followed the following 
methods and procedure for his study s 



(a) riistorxogra phic methods to reconstruct the structural 
situation an i field study m^rhods to record the sequence^ 
processes and modaliLie of cnange 

(b) secondary sources in support of variables like 
nauure of propeity rights, land distribution pattern, 
population stiucfcurr etc 

(c) Erief case otudies of the rebels and rebellions in 
support of the movement 


(iii ) T K Oomm^n's study^ of Bhoodan-Gramdan movemen t 

T Oommen in his study of Bhoodan-Gramdan mov‘=ment 
in Rajasthan collected lata on the basis of the application 
of multiplicity of tools of research As he had to collect 
data from a wide range i _ , facts about mate rial conditions, 
attitudes anj valu ^-or:i entations of the people, the dynamics 
o-^ human actions manifested in various events There fore 
Oommen employed the following methoas of data collection* 

(a) struct xrt_d interviews for enumeration and 
frequency data, 

(b) Informal interviews to understand institutionalized 
norms, 

(c) Observation to describe specific incidents and 
evv-nts and analysis of relevant documents, 

and (d) Unstructured interviews to understand the 
historical background 



^rom the abov suudies, we <^ee that the tools o-^ 
r'^'search m-thods used by various researchers in the study of 
scxiial movements are of multiplicity of methods The da -a 
col If c tea in th* studv of social movements where the 
oCeptioisr is pr ^ed towards the functioning of the oolicies 
' th gnv rnm^nt and its allied structures, the people who 
are involvea in such movements have always shown a defensio^e 
attitude T'hey give th=>ir consent in answering the 
r searcher's questions only if they are ensured that their 
id ntit / is not revealed In this case, the key informants 
play a vital rcli 

In our otud'/ w- have applied multiple methods crnsidoring 
th>. f )llnwing things in mina* 

(i) The natur of rt_ search is gualitativ in nature. , 
htw^ver, for th auth nticity validity and reliability of 
data, sc me: quantitative methods likt open-ended interview 
schtdul" stractur"'] ints.rviews, etc , are being applied 

(ii) As tlK m dium of communication b^com s very 
difficult b-oause of a diff-»rent language sp^^ken by the 

int rview^rs, wo have preferred to adopt intt rviow sch ^dule 
instead of qu-stionnaire 

(ill) We have adopted the technique of informal 
intcrvi^_ws with the key informants 

(iv) To understand the macro dimension of tht 
mov'^’monts, w- have collected data from secondary source s» 



{j') Though th'- duration of our stay in the field \;as 
not very long as it would have been, we have tried to play 
the role of a participant observer instead of a formal 
researcher lu this context we have tried to be present with 
them rather than present to them 

(vi) Tc create a rapport among the group, som'=tim( s 
informal me tings, get together and community meetings were 
also orgai xzed 

ihough, from the above classifications, an impression 
IS cr:iatua that resesrch methods in various forms madt our 
research a smooth and steady affair, in actual practic-, 
ac times, s v rgl subjective factors, acted advers-1/ 

2 3 ^lCthods and Experiences in the Study 

Having discussed the major methodological issues and 
considerations in th^ above sections now we present our 
owr approach in studying thw three social movements under 
examination This section will also show in brief our 
difficulties in obtaining data pertaining to these m'^\ementa 
and thv- compl'='XitiPs of issues involved. 

^ 1 ^ Worn n's m'~'Vt.m'~'nts * The Saheli experience • 

In the introductory chapter we have mentioned that in 
cha contemporary social movements, the problem of identity 
IS the basJC issue through which the cemmon people, the 
minor iti-s and the concerned citizens are fighting for 



la tnis context, ve w uld liJ-e to focus upon the woman’s 
organisutio lb wnuch are fighting for a separata identity of 
woma a 

After I" is liter „ur9 survey, wo inferred that the main 
thrust woman's mov rr'^nt'^ is taking place among the urban 
middl class worn n, who, through the autonomous women's 
organisations ar- fighting for their rights We ther*-fore, 
v/=rs looking for a \;omdn's organisation who would be autonomou 
in natur'^ From the viewpoint of limited financial resources 
and economy of tima we ware looking for an organisation who 
would b nv.srer to our institut- and will be easily 
corm-nunic it^d 

Tnltlall/ w look'^d for such an organisation in Kanpur 
itself ?rom various sources of literature on wonkn, v came 
to know that, tnaia is atl ast on such organisation in th^ 
nams- of ‘oakhi Kendra' in Kanpur, an outcome of tn 

autonomous worn n' s movon nts, thar star tea in the oev ntios 

At first, wc triwd to communicate witn them by getting 
Lh address from I ili's worn n Rosourc'- Centre Aft r not 
rtCuiving any r^ply from them, one day, I along with my 
th sis sup rvisor w^nt to the place whore th^ir addr-^ss was 
given -i Aft r roeching that plac , wc came to know that thoy 
hav shifted th.ir offic to a diff rent place. Aftgr a 
s-arch for a'^out two hours we could locat the r^sidencw of 
ont. of th-^ir key m^mb rs Th-^* lady was not there but h-r 
husband was pres nt Hb told us that, 'Sakhi K ndra ' has 



become d/sfano t'lonal The reae^rs giv'^o wer-^ the problem of 
finance ”cw=Vf-r, '^oire members are still active and are 
particiratng in various rallies on women’s issues As there 
were no such won n’ s organisation which could have served our 
purpose, v;e shifred our search from Kanour to Delhi Our 
se rc’^ for a woman’ s organisation shifted from Kanpur tc Delhi 
was due CO tho following reasons 

(i) Phare wei>_ no suitable women's organisations ir Kanpur 
which could hav served our purpose 

(ii) Delhi, being the capital city, is a centr^ for 
various activities so fir as the cause of women is concerned 

(lai) Phrr^, ars various women's organisations with various 
iJ. ^logi s arv_ working in Dolha So, there was a choice in 
scl ctii^g an organisation 

(iv) My familiarity with the place because of pr vious 

stay 

From I P Singh's study on the women's organisations in 
Delhi, w cam tc know that Saheli is an autonomous woman' s 
organisation who are very active in dealing with women's issues- 
Aftv_r tdki ig a formal Ictt r from th'^ thesis supervisor, I 
went to Delhi Before- going personally to their offic^, I 
contact-d th'sm on t^lv_pnonc and expressed desir.. to meet 
th-m 0nc3 of th^ members, who rv^ceiv d th^ Call showed her 
reluctance bo m^et me as I was a male ruseargher Som_how, 

I convinced her to meet onc-^ in their office where a proper 



discussion coiild take place She gave a time and inviued me 
on Ln-^ conaicion that I should meet a group of office bearers 
rath r thi i meeting ar / one of them I agreed to tne-.r oroDosal 
and so a date vas fixed 

I lande 1 up in tnc Sahali office in the proposed datv. 

The tiitic: was 4 O' clock a woman activist ask d rn to wait 

for som_ tim_ in a room The office of Saheli consist=a of two 

rooms / on we =' meant for office puroosc and the other for 
couns lling purpose I was waiting in the office room from 
wh.r T could listen to some of the, women activi^'ts bus/ 
talking with som'= worn n wno had com^ tn discuss th ir problems 
with in activists 

Aft r waiting fer half an hour about seven wom.n 
activiscs cam to m and asked m-^ ono b/ one about wh^. purpose 
of my rr searen I i an informal conversation I had to face 
qutastions lik„ — why th^,ir organisation was chosen and not 
oth_rs/ tht, purpose of my resaarch, thv„ duration of rasc-arch 
i tc I had tr da-al with thos- qu-stions with some amount of 
car- as th; first impression carries a lasting impression 
I gave a formal letter to them which I had taken from the 
thesis supervisor 

As th^ mv,mb^rs wore well educated there was no difficulty 
in communic-' ting with them But I had to face problems in 
tn following* 

(i) Th organisation docs not approve male membership 
So there were no male m^mb-rs in the organisation Therefore/ 



the idea of a malt m-'mbFr workxnq with them wasy somehow/ 
not v-ry convincin 7 

(ij ) rh‘>/ w&i not in a position to reveal their field 

whei" ch-^y weL-=' aCt-iv ly working with From secondary sources, 
however, I came to k^ow that th< ir main area of operation was 
'Iizomuddi'^ East, wh=>re they were in constant touch with tne 
wom^n enl their orc^l^ms 

(ill) As the problems of %^omen were very delicate m 
natur whxch veri^ i from wife-beating, rape, molestation, 
divorc"* ana abortion to dowry, th wom->n activists tri d their 
b ■'c te discourage m oi working with them 

(iv) ih_ mf ib r-activists themselves in most cases were 

ch vctims of mal chauvinism Therefore, thv-y wore reluctant 
in r_vQaliie about th ir personal affairs Ihen fore thwy 
wt.r c-aking un plea that thv.y did not want to b<_ a bit of 
statistics 

(v) Th r w'r s^m oroblcms r-garding their functioning 
rh oil tim rs who hsu founi d thi_ organisation wer^ not 
hds/inj a n-'oel r 1 itionship with th new mcmb rs As a result, 
in this d licit p i.icd, th y wer not allowing any re<=->-archer 
to invt stijat about th ir functioning 

(vi) RvC ntly, th.,ro is a proposal by the gov-rnm nt 
to hax/~ a National Council as well as a Cod of Conduct for 

r gulating th NGOs* A'' a result the NGOai who ar“= opi rating 
W3 s-n th h>. Ip of funding from various resources are r_luctant 

* Niow Governmental Organisations 






xn revealing about their functioning to avoid any trouole from 
the government machinery This defensive attitudes have made 
It difficult to wo^k -with the noCs. 

hougn th® above factor^ posed some problems in collecting 
the data we coula succeed in collecting it by adopting the 
following procedures 

(i) Infernal interviews with the key p-^rsonnel and member^- 
activists This help a me in knowing the organi'^ational 
structurf s, various activities of the organisation cheir 
rapport with the target population 

(ii) Cas<^ stuen s with some inmates who hav b“ n 
ben'^fitt^d by coming in contact with th“ organisation Thi > 
reveals th nature of probl-'ms faced by women/ the typo of 
activitiGs by the orgadisa tion and steps taken to ht-lp th^ 
inmates / etc 

(ill) S_condary sources like th= publications about 
worn n and tht.ir problems and the rol of women's organisations 
from various womwO's magazines/ journals, report on th- 
statufa of women, census report, police records. Minority 
Commission's report utc This has helped in understanding 
tho macro dimension of the movement 

(iv) Informations through th._ key informants and othv-r 
women's orgaiisations with diffcjring ideologies arc functioning 
in the area This has helped in examining the cross-validity 
and reliability of the data* 



c olof/ movement s 


the z^ppiko experience s 


I Wc?s looking for c=in organisation who are workinT on 
envT ronmf ntal issues In this context I went to Delhi to meet 
Mr Anil Agarwal/ th-^ Director of th'=> Centre for Sc^^nce and 
Environni-nt (CoE) The CST* has oublished two reports one in 
1982 anc. another in 1985 which is a sort of a survey v ork on 
thv. s-atc of India's environmental situations Th= centre 
obs«.rvos both th nature and activities of the grass-roots 
micro-movc;m_nt s for •environmental protection in the country 
sid , and th t^light cf th'^ people facing tht. grave danger of 
d"^ fore station and displac>_ment 

Aft r m eting with fir Agarwal I realised that it is 
n c sojry tr work vfxth those micro-mov-mc nt who aru struggling 
for survival, to un^wrstan^ thu statu of environmunt f the 
country i4r Agarwal also suggested to contact various such 
organisations notable among tnem aru Kerala Sahitya 
Pcjrishad, rh_ Chipko Andolon, and thi„ Bhopal Gas Trag'-dy 
R habilitati n gr ups, etc As my intorcst was t--' work with 
a micrc-mov'’mtnt who ar' engaged with environrrtuntal issues, 

I dtcidt-d to contact Mr Sunder Lai Bahuguna of Chipko 
M-vem nt T-" my good luck I could meet him in Delhi as he had 
come th re to participate in a Seminar 

Th me -■tin 3 with Mr Bahuguna was a fruitful one I 
could get many tips including the nature of probl«-ms faced by 
th p-ople in th® hills of Tchri Garhwal especially the women 
and the children Aft-=>r a pralonged talk, he suggusted m to 





wor] eithH v ith thi Dehradun group of activists who are 
fi jhting agaiust uisplacemont du® to lime-stone quarrying or 
witn the Anpa ho acrivists who are fighting against large-scale 
deforestations n the; Western Ghats in Karnataka The reasons 
why lyir Bahuguna suggested me to work with these groups were 
thav- ch<- above micro-movements were fresh and the Chipko 
iies'^ag were spreading faster in these regions He thought 
that by working with these groups I will get the flavour of 
Chioko spirit among the people who are at present experimenting 
on It 

V'/hat V r the reason may be, i tried to contact th- 
c r jams ) cions I got a prompt reply from Mr Pandurang Hegde, 
th organiser of Apptko Movement in Sirsi/ Karnataka Initially 
I was a bit r luctant to go to a far off place like Karnataka. 
Language was another croblem which I apprehended would be an 
obstacle However, my thesis supc.rvisor suggested m" to go 
ther? b_caus'^ of a warm response from Mr Hegde 

I r-^-’ch^d in Sir si aftu.r a long journey from Kanpur 
Sirsi IS a sub-division of Uttara Kannada District of Karnataka. 
Prom thw. Station I went to the office of Parishara Sanrakshana 
Kendra (PSK) whar^ i found Mr Pandurang Hegde Mr, Hegde 
leads a life rf austerity. His belongings includes a room 
g_ven by a local businessman, a pair of Kurta payzama, a 
ch“irpai, fwW books and a wooden self to keep books He makes 
hi^ livc-lihood through donations and free meals suppliea by 
friends and well wishers Though he leads a very simple life, 
one cculd see a mark of confidence on his face 
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V ith the h<=‘lp of !lr rfegda I got accomodcition la a 
nnaib/ place I i ch^ sane eveaing, I had an informal discussion 
with ir legde \ft. r getting a brief idea about the problems 
of thu peo’'l3, the natua e of deforestations# efforts by tne 
villagers tc stop deforestation and the nature of movements# 
we a cideo to visit the villages where the villagers are actively 
participating in the movement 

met number of people that include the small and marginal 
frrm-rs# big farmers# educ ited and illeteratc youth, C^oth 
mal anJ ffmal^,) women, school masters# village lev’l workers# 
landless labour rs, ana above all the activists We visited 
around t n vill-'g of Sirs! and Salkani Taluka Aft r visting 
thost. places w3 di-cidod to s lect two villages through a random 
m thod 


rhv. two villeg s s lected i c , Salkani and Gubbigadde were 
within tw-nty kilometres frem Sirsi Though thu distance was 
n "jt much it was difficult to g_t transport to coma back to 
Sirsi a£t( r a ■'ly' s work I dt.cided to stay with the villagers 
studied rh^ population of both thvs villages constituted 
I-lavyoka Brahmins, Hamdari Naiks# Shettys and Vokkaligos Tht= 
tr iditional pattern# however, shows that th^ Brahmin culture 
is th(_ dominant culture over there In majority of thw houses 
iher^ war th photos of Swnmi Vivekananda and Lord Vinoyaka* 
People, in th villages were strictly vegetarian and the meal 
constituted tho products cultivated in their own lands 


Acc 
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As tn= cone ot of hotf=l wa neither th^^r- nor ir^d I 
had to be a ju =5t in some one' =■ hoQoS There were not more 
than two p r oi- in one house who could und-^rs anc En^lish^ ny 
m iia of com'T^unic ^ i-ion rest would ba looking at me wi^h 

all Kinds of questions in their mind Th_re w''rG no concept of 
laorin„ evt n in ** le ho xs- of a well off f-rm^r One has to 
trav 1 atl -’s half a kilometre for a wash 

I had a distinct advantage of being a Brahmin 4y surname^ 
somehow, convinced them that I must be a Brahmin and a family 
mv_mb r o^ som*' p’"iwst^ ii Pun of Lord Jagannath fam 

Ir th villa g-’, Lher'~ is a syst-^'m of community lunch, 
wherv. all the rna]i-, m"’mb rs and children will b sittinj logeth r 
and thi t^nBl m-mbur ^ will be distributing th fcob I had to 
gt n usud bo thw timings as th_ breakfast timing was 7 O' clock in 
th morning and th dinner time was 7 O' clock in ch _v ning 
If you do not tak^ food with them you lack mannerism Th-reforo, 
by 7 O' clock in the morning I had to be r ady for my aay's 
work Aft.r taking -= h» avy breakfast the villa g rs go t 
th ir reap ctiv fields and cemo back only during rhe lunch 
time 

Paddy and Ar_canut are th two main crops grown by the 
farmars For that th^y had to leave for their r sp<-ctiv-, fi^ld 
in the morning and th^ femrl folks were busy pilling the nut 
and put them on the terrace for drying As thv, mal. folks w_ra 
not availablt in their respective houses we had to go t-^ thf 


field to meet thorn 
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In th V'wm.n'j , w'' us^d t f irg'nis c'^minunty ro"^ tings 
wh r th v^llig''r'^ \ sharing ■‘■heir i-Xd ri nce^' of Appikr 

Ch-'lu.vali tv-j-j 7- V/ r cxplmning their futurt. c^urs f 

ection Sorn tiiP s I used t.'^ acc'~Tnpan_/ th'’ folk theatre group 

wh t L Iryincf t spr_ad the m^ssag- of Appiko among the 
DC^pl of diff rent: villages 

Tna tools apclied t- study the movem-’nt was the following 

(i) Op^n-ondud int^rvic-w schadul'-s to uni^rst-’nd th 
Vj.llogi_r' :> attitude e iwnrd tho mov-ment 

(ii) j nf rmal int rviews ■with th*. organizers cf the 
rn v 7 urttcnt/ ina f-'w activist'' -f th^ villagc-s 

(ill) r and xstnnu th macro dimcnsi is 'f th_ m v nv-nt, 
th._ d t- fr n s c ndary s"'urC'-s like offic '’f the T_hsildar, 
Villag Poncha/at ;itice, for st office, census reports ’’nd 
surv V o-^ Inda= w_r.- tok_n 

(iv) To and rstand th- cultural impact -f Apoiko Chaluvali 
on th p-* pi , ^h ff Ik art and -th r strer’t plays w r 

r ^corded 

(v) Participant obs*. rvation mothrd was used by staying 
with the villagers throughout th fiold study 

r he ci v il liberties movement _ ;yie_^l^ya^exper^nce 

In my post-graduation days ^ was reading Lokayan bulletins 
regulail/ From the type of issues focussed in the bull=!tins 
motivated me to meet the people who are involved in that kind 
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of initell=‘ctual e< rcise It so happened that an interest to 
work on cor u mp rary social movements was dev-loped in me at 
the Pn u l^vel it this context meeting with Loka/an people 
became more concretized 

Finm tnc bulletins I knew that Mr Harsh Sethi was one of 
tn I Qitors of Loka^nn bulletin I therefore contactea him 
through telephone one Pay anl a time for meeting was fixed 
I hau gone to m -^t him with my research proposal Aft r an 
informal conv-rsation with ham, when he came to know that my 
to >ic WO'’ to focus on contemoorary social movements in Inoia, 
he u n st j m( to me t Dr J L Setn who could help me in this 
r jard 

Lh m ting with ”crsh Sf thi gave a new opening to my 
research A'' he i« awar of th._ various micro-movv-monts 
that ore -'Otive in all parts of the country, h^ could sugg=>st 
th_ names of nunb_r of semi -political as well as non-p^litical 
org nisations wh ar involved in raising th^ issues of basic 
funudmv_ntal right s of th^ people that are being suppresSv_d in 
th nanit of dev lopm nt 

lh n( xt day, I mot Dr D L Seth who is also a S', nior 
f Ilow in th3 Centr- for th'= Study of Developing Societies 
As he is an expert on movem-nt studies, I asked him to explain 
on th stardpeint of Lokayan, whether it can bo called a 
snicial movemf nt or not He answered my guestion in a round 
about way saying that, it can be called as an incipn nt 
movement involved in intellectual initiative and netw'^rking of 
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va'>"icus micro-Oi.gctiix'’8 tj oas who are involved in roising the 
ba^'ic issii>_s 111 - a th fun amental rights of the coinmon pf ople 
and th^ir survival, am the issues of denocratic decentraliza- 
tion H-= also poinr j out that till 1982 in th^ orojoct 
nhas«- of Loh-'/ai, they had soma activists working in places 
Ilk H/d rated Ahnvdabad, Singrauli, Bodh Gaya, etc , But 
oft r the t nd of tht. project phase Lokayan has remained more 
as an int ll-^ctual group invol\ ing in dialogue and dissemination 
rsthc:r than concentrating in developing their action-groups 
hov/uVv.r ho clarifies that in Hydarabad and Singrauli the 
notion groups •'till work 

rh obov t-wo discussions motivntea me to work with 
Ltkciym (Delhi) and the Lok-Hit Samiti (Singrauli) who i 
the ught ar. involv’-d in such activities which can be termed 
as a social mov-mL^nt of its own kind They are not only 
inv )lv^ng the int llxctuils in the urbon ars-’s but also 
consciv-ntizing th._ conmon p=opl<. in the country side through 
th 11 ^ctlon-orl nt d activiti s 

rhv_ mwutinj With Dr D L Seth was a fruitful on as 
h^ n ■'t only nrpraised me the present state of affair so 
far as Lokayan activiti s are concorn^-d but also suggested 
IT -CO mo t Hr Smitu Kothari a cc-editor of Lokaynn who 
could help m in going through various literature gt n ratea 
by Lokayan over the years 

Aft r fixing up an appointment with Mr Smitu Kc'-h'^ri, 

I went to th Lokayan office Initially h, was a little 



arorehensivt- -■ out '^haring the Lokayan literature vjith me 
But ch leti-er front my th^-is suoervisor helped me lo this 
reg~ri Tt C'ok mf= a'^ouad ten days to go through the Lokayan 
g-ner ted lit ratur I also studied the nature of functioniig 
of Lokayan as an organi-'-’ tion 

^jnil working in the Lokayan office I wantea to m«^t 
trof ^a 3 ni i cchari, who is considered to be one of th^ main 
brains hirhiad th'^ Lokayan laea* rh_ Lokayan' s office- and 
th administrative block of the Unit ad Nations University 
ar situati-d in the samp* building One day I saw him in the 
complex and a^-kad hi'^ oecretary to fix up an eooointment with 
him I got th- awoointnent aft-^r four days In the m -“ntime 
I pr pareo a s-t of que ^tions The questions were mainly 
regarding nis opinions about the idea of Lokayan its 
structures functions and relation^'hip with grassroots 
micro-mov ^m'-nts / etc 

I met him IP the Lokayan office on the schedul d day 
and wa had an inf rnsl discussion for about two hours I 
was -'Iso tl lowed tt record th=> content of the discussion 

f'hw Lokayan office, Delhi providf d me thu address of 
th_ conv nor of Lv.k-Hit Samiti, Singrauli, I wrote a 1 tter 
to Mr Awadf^sh, th^ convenor whicn was duly rapli^-d by him 
From the: Lokayan office, Delhi I took a letter and proc' _dud 
t~ Sin gr null 

After a h ctic bus and train journey I reached 
Navje^.van Vihar, Badhan where the office of Lok-Hit Samiti is 
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sitiaced I 1 r ?vvja lesh aid his lwd associates Mr Deepak 
aid Ir Hja/ '■v r i 1 stayed in a place quite nearer 

to i'tav3eevan yi lar oO that I could contact the organisers 
a^'u ch® inmar^'' fr^qu^ntly 

jurir ^ Ti/ ay I met a numb(=r of people which includes 
ti'' orqcniser=- Ol Lok-Hit Samiti, the displaced populoticn, 
numb r of uovernmf^'^t officials directly or indirectly dealing 
Viith th-= problem of displacement, members of other voluntary 
0 '"g-nisa lions who are concerned with the problems of th 
penol' in th => atfa, local journalists, etc 

As Sinqrvali is situated partly in Uttar Fr->desh -and 
oartly in Madhya Pra iesh I had to meet the officials fr'-^m 
both th« Stat-s th^ Lok-Hit Samiti is operating in h P 
whereas i 1 s sistv.i cr janisation Udwasit Kisan Mazdoor 
Parishad is operating Lrom Uttar Pradesh Though th 
PCv-sid nt of both th.. organisations is one, ocher offic 
bearers ar different This requirea meeting two dif f =>ri. nt 
secs c£ organisers* Sarnt. is the case of voluntary organisations 
and oth r offic ials 

I f lund 3< me varieties in the nature of displace m-nt 
rh rt arw two catwgoti>s of populations who can b'^ br tight 
urui=>r displacement They are (i) Twice -displaced 
pi' puldtions, onc«. after the construction of Rihand Dam 
Pr'"3''ct and next afti-»r the construction of Super Th rmal 
P w»r Station The^ ar- als'^ in the verge of being displaced 

oncv. again as Ic rg reserves cC coal is found in th'^ area of 
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their present accomodation 

(li) Recently displaced from their villages after the 
constraction of Super Thermal Power Station and being 
accomodated in nearby places 

We have selected the case studies on the basis of their 
nature of displacement This has made us understand the 
socio-psychological states of mind of the displaced populations. 
On the one hand there are people who had to leave their native 
place and get rehabilitated in a set up quite strange to them. 

On the other hand there are people who are at the threat of 
being further displaced. 

The language spoken by the native people posed some 
problems as it was a bit different from Hindi The educated 
youth of the area helped us in this regard 

Keeping in mind the nature of displacement ^ the nature 
in the functioning of government officials and other voluntary 
organisations in the two States# we have followed the following 
procedure of data collection* 

(1) Case studies of different inmates# depending on 
their nature of displacement 

(2) Informal interviews with key organisers of Lok-Hit 
Samiti and Udwasit Kisan Mazdoor Parishad# and other 

(3) Informal meetings with government officials and 
few key informants from other voluntary organisations 



(4) The data from secondary sources like the offices of 
NTPC, Northeirn Coalfields Limited, Special Area Development 
Authority, census reports/ local newspaper reports, etc , to 
understand the macro-dimension of the movement 

(5) Observation method by staying with the people during 
the period of data collection. 



Chapter III 


THE WOMEN'S MOVEMENTS IN INDIA 

In recent years, within the sociology discipline, the 
feminist strategy of putting women at the centre of knowledge 
has given rise to new insights and redirections of inquiry 
In traditional sociology, however, sexual divisions of labour 
and gender-related issues were considered primarily in the 
sub-fields of family, demography and community studies etc 
The other sub-fields virtually assumed male experience 
excluding gender as a category of analysis 

3*1 Theoretical Developments of Feminism in the West* 

Feminist transformations of the paradigms of sociology 
have been contained in three ma 3 or ways by the limiting 
assumptions of functionalist conceptualizations of gender, by 
the inclusion of gender as a variable rather than as a central 

theoretical concept, and by the ghettoization of feminist 

1 

insights, especially within Marxist sociology 

Talcot Parsons, the chief spokesman of functionalist 
sociology in the United States, talked of (females) 'expressive 

roles' and the (male) 'instrumental role' in his study of 

2 

nuclear family He also emphasized that, for the smooth 
functioning of social order the function of socialization is 

1 Judith Stacey and Barrie Thorne, "The Missing Feminist 
Revolution in Sociology", Social Problems (Vol* 32, 

No. 4, April 1985), p. 306. 

2. Talcot Parsons and Robert F Bales, Famil/, S^ialization 
and Interaction Process, (New York* Free Press) • 



ver/ important Bett/ Priedan, a feminist sociologist, 
criticised tarpons' viewpoint by calling it 'a functionalist 
freeze", which tacitly legitimiaed women’s subordination and 
their encar sulation within uhe family And she feels, the 
abov- functionalist assumptions have remained as an obstacle 
in the rethinking of feminist sociology 

Whil-^ talking of gender as a category, Stacy and Thorne 
fCv-l that, though a largo number of surveys now include gender 
as a vTariahle, there is hardly any attempt in considering it 
as a social citugor/ 

fhoy further feel that, the feminist sociology, instead of 
dwV lor in 1 of it s own, has been contained by ghettoization 
within dominmt sociological traditions/ especially within 
Marxist sociology As a result, tha relationship between 
f mi u I and Ilarxism has become more complex 

If w try to elaborate the above analysis little further 
WL find that* (i) The feminists who work within a Marxist 
tradition follow n critical stancw having strong commitment 
t sward 3 thoorutlcsl knowledge 

(ii) rh central Marxist categories focus on production, 
labour and class rhwsc concepts are defined in terms of men’s 
relationship tc production and labour Therefore these 
concepts sc«-m to be more androcentric than concepts like 

roles and social system 

(iii) In the meantime, Marxists - Feminists have 
succeeded in developing autonomous institutions, conferences 
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and publications Phis body of literature, however has 
little influence over the rest of contemporary Marxist thought 
For example, Immanual Wallerstain (1979) ignores sexual 
division of labour in his influential book, "The Capitalist 

3 

World Economy" 

In the West, 'feminist or anti-feminist consciousness 
involve'^ a highly articulated challenge to or defense of the 
system of gender relations in the form of ideology as well as 
a shared group identity, and a growing politicization resulting 
in a social movement' ^ Within the women's movement we find 
three major ideological positions which are prominent in the 
West They are (l) Moderate Feminism (2) Socialist Feminism 
and (3) Radical Feminism 

Moderate feminism i The ideologies developed by the 
above brands of feminism are still at the process of development 
The moderate feminists, in comparison to their radical sisters, 
are not very much tilted towards theorizing and abstract 
analysis Moderate feminists, on the oth^r hand, strongly 
bwlievc that instead of being labelled as masculine or 
feminine, each individual should be free to develop his 

i 

personality the way he or she fev-ls it best 

I 

f 

Broadly speaking, the moderate feminists share the 
following viewpoints* (i) There should be equal opportunity , 


3 Stacey and Thorne, og cit , p. 3 08 

4 Ibid , p. 326 
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for all (ii) rhoagh they are not very critical of motherhood 
and family, still they consider the institution of the family 
as oppressive and thp motherhood as curse (iii) Moderate 
feminists consider sexism as dysfunctional for society (iv) 
They are rela^'ively optimistic so far as their relationship 
with men are concerned Therefore they value human traits like 
independence and tenderness as characteristic of both male and 
female 

^2) Socialist feminism * Socialist feminists, influenced by 
Sngels, Strongly believe that, the concept of private property 
and class divisions are the root cause of women's oppression 
In the modern capitalist society, women play a subordinate 
role in the family because sexism is functional in this 
set up The women in the capitalist system become passive 
as they are economically dependent on men. 

Keeping tht_ above viewpoints in mind, th^ socialist 
feminists fv-ul that, to frc_o women, the following steps 
should be kv.pt in mind* (i) The women's struggle is a part 
of th(- latgcr struggle based on class (ii) They should 
demand t-qual pay for ^qual work, equal opportunity in 
education and employment (iii) Sace and sex should not be 
thv., determining factors of one's status (iv) The very 
objective conditions and structures in which the women live 
must be changed* That will not entrap the wom^n of believing 
that men per se are their enemy* 
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^3) R adical fomnism Radical feminists b-^lit,vc that the 
GXDloitation of worr^n by man has its origin in biology. The 
biggest advantag- -with man is that h^ is not thv- bearer of the 
child With this advantage man dominates woman in all fiwlds 
of development And as a result, women are relegated to an 
inf^irior class 

The institutions of marriag.-, motherhood, lov and s xual 
intcrcoursw are also r sponsible for the oppr^-ssion of women 
as mv„n dominatv. over worn n via these institutions The 
radical fi_minists beli ve that a revolution and not reform 
is n ^_ded to bring women back into th^ir right position 

Th_y fci. 1 that, to liberate women, following steps 
should bw. taken* (i) women must b^ freed from the tyranny 
of reproductive- biology This will be possible only when 
child bv-aring and child r'^aring become the responsibility of 
chw soGi>_ty as a whol^ (ii) Women and children should b- fully 
int qr-'ted to all asp cts of th.. larger society. This would 
be possible- if th''y ar given full sexual fr^^-dom* (iii) women 
and childr n should be given the freedom to choose thi life- 
stylw that suits them bast At this point, the radical 
feminists emphasize that women should be active cr-ators of 
th>-ir own destinic s rath-r than as passive victims or objects 

3.2 Development of woman's Organisations in the west 

Organizationally women's Liberation Movements have 
different origins in the west. In England, the length agd 



strength of unionized working-class struggle is crucial, 
whereas in Italy, it is the Marxist students and in Am'=‘rica, 
the Black Power Struggle ^ 

The Black Movement started with the Civil Rights protest 
in the early sixties was the main source of inspiration for 
tha growth of Women's Liberation in the United States Here, 
the "women of the older branch were trained in and had used 
the traditional forms of political action, while the younger 
branch has inherited the loose, flexible, person-oriented 

g 

attitude of the youth and student movements " The older 
branch concentrated their activities regarding legal and 
economic problems 

In the year 1966, National Organisation for women, 
popularly known as NOW was formed The term NOW, coined by 
Betty Friedan, had already created sensation by publishing her 
book "Th Fcminin"' Mystique' in 1963 NOW was vary successful 
in getting publicity, but at tim<_s, failed to organize itself 
prop rly As a rs. suit radical groups who balicved in 
organizing them politically wort, evolved, as a result, the 
Chicago group, thw first ind'^ pendent group of its kind was 
formed in 1967 Shulasmith Firestone, the future author of 
the dialectic of Sex (197l) was the main source of inspiration 


5 Juliet Mitchell, Women ^ s Estate (Harmondsworth, 
Middlesex, England* Penguin Book), p. 43 

6 J. Frot-man, "The Origins of the women's Liberation 
Movement", in Donisoff R Serge and Robert K Merton 

(ed«) The Sociolocry of Dissent (New york* Hare our t 
Brace Javanovich Inc ; , p 193. 
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f'or forming bhis group, As the members of the Chicago group 
wer=; grass-root workers, they knew, how to utilize the 
infrastructure at local level 

In short, according to Jo Freaman, in the United States, 
ma3or elements contributing to the emergence of the K^omen's 
liberation mov m'-’nt in the sixties were "the growth of a pre- 
existing communications network which was co-optable to the 
laeas of rhe new movement a senes of crises that galvaniz>-.d 
Into action oeopla involved in this network and/or subsequ_nL 

organizing efforts to weld the spontaneous groups togeth«-r into 
7 

a movem_nt " 

Ovvr the last few years, the d-batss on interpreting woman 
in t rms o-p gend r has become prominent in the United States 
According to this formulation, gender has been de fin d by 
socially constructed relationships betw^^n wom^n and mt-n, among 
worn n and among m_n in social groups Studies on g-nder hav^ 
bv,c.n influi-nced by th_ notion that women and men constitute 
diffwr-nt social groups As a result, 'feminist and anti- 
fL-minist consciousness involves a highly articulated challcng- 
to or d fenso of thu system of gender relations in th^. form of 

idwOlogy, as well as, a shared group identity and a growing 

8 

politicization resulting in a social movement' 


^ IM, P 

8, Judith M Gerson and Kathy Pciss, "Boundaries, 

Negotiation and Consciousness* Reconceptualizing Gender 
Relations", Socia l Problems (Vol 32, No 4, April 1985), 
p 326. 
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Ifie concepts of 73nder have helped lo integrating empirical 
research on women we also find out that the rise of feminism 
occurs in a dial'^ctical context in the USA which the 

feminist challengo to the existing system of g-nd^r arrangements 
evokes or an organized respons'^'^ which in turn influences the 
nature of fc.minist consciousness and practice 

3 3 D-^velopment of women's Movem-^nt in India* An Overview 

Th^ history of women's question in India can be traced 
back to the vcdic p..riod (2500 B.C to 1500 B C ) In this 
period, worn n ware far more priviledged They wert. enjoying 
fair amount of personal freedom and equality with man rhi„/ 
w r also privil gad in terms of education and other trainings* 

In tnis p-riod monogamy was practiced and widow rv^marriagt- 
was allowed, as a result of which woman occupi^-d a high status 
in t±i _ family 

During the p.,ri'~'d 15 00 to 500 B C though th„ w'^mcn 
onj yad a high status in tho family, they war discouraged to 
bw s nt to gr_at taachers and oth r Cwntri. s of learning Then 
cam the o,.rlod (i.c , 500 b C to 500 A D )/ when wom-n w.-i- 
discouraged from participating in vcdic activiti s In this 
period getting a son became a religious necessity as ha alona 
could p rform certain religious functions and rituals 

Though Buddhism in the meanwhil gave a placv, of honour 
tc women, the post-Buddhist period was marked by conflicting 
religious and social thoughts In this period, the right of 



women to inherit prop rt/ was not accepted she was only 
entitled to maintenance 

In th“ period from 500 a D to 1200 a D. the position of 
women in India further deteriorated As they were not much 
educaced, the/ blindly followed the die turns and rules laid 
down by Puranic literature As a result^ they lost their 
original status and position in the society They became a 
deprived lot 

Though we have a long history of the women's stuaies in 
India, with the development of the Indian Press in the 19th 
century, it became a major issue in social debate Following 
are the: three phases where the issues of woman were raised 
systematically They are (l) The Social Reform Movement of 
the l9th century, (2) The Nationalist Movement and (3) The 
Post-Indep-ndencQ Movements 

The .social reforra movement » The l9th century reform 

mov mont was initiated mainly by western educated Indian male 
intellectuals They include both liberal and revivalists Their 
main target was against the obscure social customs, practices 
and belief, of which women were the worst sufferers 

Among the male lnt^,llectuals who showed their concern, 
foremost was Raja Rammohan Roy, who succeeded in having 'Sati' 
abolished in 1829. with the effort of Keshab Chandra Sen, 

I 

the Civil Marriage Act of 1872 was passed, which abolished ^ 

child marriagv. Swarm Dayanand Saraswati created the Arya Samaj 
The Brahmo Samaj as well as Arya Samaj challenged Hindu orthodox 
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and cr^^ated room for women to raise their voice Ishwar Chandra 
Vid/dsagar helpec' set up the first government school for girls 
in Calcutta in 1849 

In brief the social reform movement called for issues 
like raisin j the ag^- of marriage, by abolishing child marriage, 
improving ch=» position of widow by introducing widow remarriage 
and providing education to girls so that they can go for better 
employment 

The ''ocial reformers of the 19th century, however, were 
orimarily concerned with the problems of women of a particular 
class in urban araas Though these women were from urban 
middl class, they sought to improve- the status of woman, 
within th existing limitations Notable among them were 
Swarnakumari of th Tagore family, who opened a Ladicss Theosophy 
Society (1882), Pandita Ramabai, a Sanskrit scholar, associated 
h.H,rswlf in a numb-r of soci_tias There ware oth^r wom^-.n like 

Ramabai Canada, Laxmi Chandraverkar , Kashibai Naurangc and [ 

1 

Shantibai R<indik.wr who were mcmb rs of families already involved | 
or influcncv^d by th^ reform movement [ 

Though th<-.sw women leaders continued their activities in j 

th«. tradition of th*. social reform movement, their orgnisational } 
wXp^ris,nc*- motivatv-d them to separate from the reform movement 
and form exclusive women's organizations This led tc the 
s-i-tting up of an all- India women' s organisations, thw All- 
India women's Conference in 1927 we will elaborate on this 


aspect later on 
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(2) The na tion a list mov/emant In this phase, Gandhi was 
instrumental in bringing out a large number of women into the 
fold of freedc'm straggle In the meantime the All India women' s 
Conference (AIV^/C) was also born 

9 

Accoramg to Maria Mies , Gandhi created a new myth of 
iQi^ian womanhood, Sita- like in hf r devotion to service and 
self-sacrifice, whether in her family or to her nation In thi<=: 
phase, tha -“mp’Tasis was more on legislative rights, rather than 
on economic opoortuni ties and regulations for wage-earning 
women As a result, this generation's middle class preoccuoa tion 
with legi'-lation had a little affect on the masses of Indian 
women 

10 

Gall Minault argues that both the liberals and radicals 
of the nationalist mov_mont se women's participation in the 
freedom struggle as a bu-hind the scene effort 

^ l^ ost-lndependenca movements * Even after independence, 
customs and practices, influenced by religion, were deeply 
embedded in trsdition as a result, there was hardly any change 
in the status of wom-n due to so called economic and legislative 
measures In this process, the rural women were the worst 
sufferers 


9 


Maria Mies, "Indian v^omenhood and Leadership", 
of Conce rn ed Asian Scholars (VII, 1, Jan - Marc 
pp SS-ST 
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Minault, Gall# "The Extended Family as Metaphor and the 
Expansion of women's Realm", in Gail Minault (cd ) 


The Extended Famil/ , 
in Ind ia and Pakistan 


wo men and Political Participation 
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Accoriinq to 'Nfeera Desai”*"^ women's movement in post- 
ind^P'^n i-'nce period can be divided into three phases (i) l'^47 
to late sixties (ii) Late sixties to 1975 and (iii) Post 1975 
pe nod 

Accor iing to h°r, the period from 1947 to late sixties was 
a period of complacency among women They accepted the things 
without protest 

In the period from late sixties to 1975, India experienced 
severe economic crisis As a result women raised their voice 
against the growing price There were supports from rural women 
in this rfc.gard. 

In 1975, the International Women's Year (IWY) was celebrated 
as a result of which Indian women were in contact with feminist 
groups in thw West Tha scholars in India as well as abroad 
took interest: in studying the problems of third world women 

It IS in this period that a number of committee reports 
oprnly admitted that unemployment among women is much hight-r 
than estimated The National Commission on Labour (196 9) 
focussed on tht problems of Wags discrimination and general 
oppression of wom'^n workers Th^ situation was ev<-n worse in 
the rural sectors Th^ Report of the committee on Unv-molcym^nt 
(1973) also shared similar opinions. 


11* Ncera Desai, "Women's Movement in India - An Ov^-rview" , 
JGC Seminar on Social Movements of the Undarprivilwdqed 
(January, 15th- 17 th , 1 983 ) p 3 



In 1975 when the Report of th^ Comiriittee on the status 
of women in India Wd<’ prepared, the factors responsible for 
cnang_& in v cm n's role ov^r the years were revealed The 
major chanov s, in Lri f, were (i) Changes in the mode of 
production Lhrougn comm<_rcialization , (ii) shifts in the 
value systems thr*" ugh the process of modernisation, (iii) 
urbanisation and th^ rising standards and costs of living, 

(iv) legislative reforms, (vi) expansion of education, (vii) 
demographic transition etc 

1 2 

According to Vina Mazumdar and Kumud Sharma , "while most 
of thw studies pi rccivv- a linkag- between womv_n's status/rolcs 
and th stratified structure of society and power relations, 

Ww havs. yet to discover th^ determinants of women's status as 
p rc ivcd by worn n, and by other at different 1 vels of soci>-ty 

However, th_ b ginning for a true women's movements has 
started with th development of autonomous women's organisation 

3.4 The Role of Organisations in Women's Studies of India 

In th 19th century, that is, in the era of social reforms 
associations for wom^n were started by male int^.llectuals 

The women's Indian Association (WIa) 1917 and th_ All~ 
India Woman's Conference (aIWC) , formed in 1927 were land-marks 
in the history of women's organisations in India 


12. Veona Mazumdar and Kumud Sharma, "Women’s Studies* 
New Perceptions and the Challenges", Economic and 
Political weekly (Jan 20, 197 9) pp 119-120. 



rh=“ and tn AIWC, daspite their activities w^re mainly 

r formist in narur , they had a close link with the nationalists 
too On tiJ on" h-ini, they wanted to have close relations 
witn rhe na ta onali^ts/ but on the oths^r hand, they wanted to 
remain autonomous to gave priorities to feminist issues As 
a result, “h'lr priorities changed from the welfare approach 
to demanding equality for wom»n and men In this context, they 
shared the Gandhian view that "men and women by nature and 
biology wer^ m^ant to p-^rform different but comolementary roles 
in society and each had th" right to be suprt.me in his and her 
domain 

rh_ above intention was very clear from the following 
dertends made by them* (i) co-education instead of education, 

(ii) legislative r- forms r garding the age of marriage, divorc'-, 
and inheritance, (iii) right to economic equality i , right 
to a husband' s incom and pension for widows 

The. AlWC adopt,_d four main strat>_gies to deal with the 
social problems Th^y v;er propaganda, protest m<-otings, 
legislation, and vigilance committees when India b-^cam- 
indv,p nd nt, non-controv rsial demands of the women's 
organisations likv. setting up of Social Wv.lfare Board, 
allocations of large amount of funds for th w Ifar- of women 
in thf Five fear Plan, passing of Hindu Code Bill etc were 
accepted 

13 Nandi ta Gandhi, "The Emergence of Autonomous women's 
Groups", Lokavan Bulletin (4/6, 1986) p 87, 



If we closely examine the rola of women's organisations 
like wIA and AlWC along with the nationalist movement^ we find 
that the nationalist leaders were sympathetic to the women's 
is^'UCG raised by che above organisations as they considered 
the development of women as an indicator of social and political 
progress 3ut, it was seen that women's issu.es were not 
encouraged at th-^ expense of nationalist struggle A prime 
v-xample of this can be seen at the time of debate on Hindu 
code • 

rh wcm_n's organisations like thv. WIA and AlWC, gradually 
faced criticism due to the following reasons* (i) The women 
leaders w^r^, blamed for thoir middle-class bias towards the 
legislation (ii) They were not confronting with the basic 
bOCio-v.conoraic issues to which th« masses of Indian women were 
suffering from (iii) They wore not showing much concerns 
t''wards issues lik"’ dowry, wifebeating, rape, projection of 
womi_n as a s<-x symbol in thw madia etc (iv) They were 
not dealing with other d pendancy structur.-s like patriarchal 
values, scxual division of labour, etc 

rh period from late sixties to the mid seventies saw 
growing disparities bs- tween rich and poor. As a result th^r^- 
was economic crisis and stagnation which led to poverty and 
social strife. The majority of the people felt that the 
growing prices are due to the adoption of wrong technology 
policies and models of development 

( 

( 

This resulted in spontaneous demonstrations and protests ' 
by women The background was prepared for more organized uffortf 



rh s>_ gr upo _ith^r frustratca da_ tj pric -3 ris^ i-r 

dasillusionaa with the existing political parties There was 

a "need to experiment with alternative methods of organisation 

which emphasized concientisation and people's participation 

and were rooted in convictions about possibilities of societal 

14 

and structural change " 

rhese w men were to some extent influenced and encouraged 
by the western women's movement, the declaration of tne 
International Woman's Decade, the report on the Status of Women 
Thr Mathura rape case acted as an ignition in the above factors* 

This upsurge led to various types of organisations (i) 

Thv. existing political parties and other women's organisations 
rojuvcnatv,d th ir woman's front as some women praferrad to 
w^rk within the establishcrd organisations 

(±i) Ph^ autonomous w"'men's organisations - groups which 
are Vs.ry different fr^m th,. tyoe of organisations we have had 
so far. 

(iii) Emergence of int.-rtst groups with feminist 
pursp'-CtiVv- rht.se groups work on different fronts like m=>dia, 
law, academia, popularising science, health etc. 

3*5 Aut'^nomous Woman's Organisations and women's Movement in 
India 

Scon after the International Women's Yc 2 ar was declared, 
a new consciousness arose in the mind of women' s organisations 



in India They felt the need to search for new values and 


avenues of collective action a new wave of women's struggle 
was clearly on Lha card This resulted in the origin of 
several nev organisations The most distinguishing feature 
of chesc organisations was that, they themselves were taking 
the inita.ativ3 to fight out their own problems 

f’he above groups of women known as autonomous women's 
groups (aWGs) emerged as special interest groups of women to 
fight against a wide rang'- of issu-s 

15 

According to Vibhuti Patel 

the characteristics of autonomous women's movement 
constitute the following (i) women organise and lead 
thv. m'-'V^m nt (ii) Fight against oppression, 
t-xpl itation, injustice and discrimination against 
women IS th^ first and formost priority of the movement, 
any othv-r considi.rations can't subordinate woman's 
rights (ill) It can't b^ subordinated to the decisions 
and necessities of any political or social group/ 
organisation 

Prom th_ abov- obs_rvati(_n of Pat^-1, wo can infer the 
foll'-wing ab ut autonomous wom^-n's organisations (awOs) 

(i) Thw AWOs have snapped their fingers at both conserva- 
tive and Ivft idG-logy In remaining autonomous they have 
broken tradition. 

(ii) They believe in fighting against social evils 
like castcism, communalism and ' sexism' simultaneously as 
they presume that worn n is considered to be an oppressed sex 
due to patriarchy. 


15 Vibhuti Patel, "Autonomous Women's Movements in India", 
(ISST Pamphlet, 1984) p» 2. 



(ill) Though economic independence of women is considered 
to be a necessary condition for women's liberation, it is not 
a nece'''='Tr/ condition of AWOs In order to achieve total liberation 
one has tc fi ^ht for right in all the fields 

(iv ) To achieve liberation, it is necessary to convey 
th^ mcs''age of feminism through various media like magazines, 
newsletters, plays, skits, songs, posters, exhibitions utc 
Through the above media, one can reach the masses 

(v) women's nroblem need to be fought on a day to day 

basis 

Initially, thw AWOs have to face criticism from dominant 

con 3 -rv 3 tiV(. and fundamentalist forces, the traditional Leftist 

groups an<l tr somt ext nt by the progressive liberal groups 

They arc "accused of being =litlst, anti -male, anti-femily, 

1 ^ 

anti-scienc- , for'ign funded and influenced by the West " 

But it has been observed that, these AWOs have successfully 
worked alongwith oth^r contemporary agitations and movements. 

Today, autonomous women's groups not only exist in bigger 
citi 3 lik Delhi, Bombay and Madras but also exist in 

[ 

r-lativwly smaller cities like Kanpur, Patna, Kolhapur, i 

Aur-^ngabad, Raipur wtc If we look at the growth of AWOs wa ! 

find that towards th^ end of the 197 0s they were set up in 
Hyderabad (stree Shakti Sanghatana), Delhi (strea Sangharsh) 

[ 

Bombay (Porum Against Rape), Patna (ADivika Press), Madras 

i 

(Ponnuramai lyakkam) , Kanpur (Sakhi Kendra) to name a few. j 


16 Gandhi, C£* cit , p. 84 



0 ch r '~rci id of AWOs oith a socialist feminist outlook also 
cani'=> into existence I’he/ ar“ Man Sangharsh Samiti^ ■p’orum 
Against Orpre'-sion Sahala, ^ahila Sangharsh Va him. Women's 
Aia Centr® -*tc Tne most significant development in the 
jrewth of AaO-^ vvas, howe>;er, the forrration of autonomous 
w-mcn‘s groups in ths rural areas The settina up of Shramik 
Stree ^uktl Sanghatana (Dhulia) and Chhatisgarh riahila Jagriti 
Sangh ( adh/a Fradesh) show that AWOs are not limited to educatad 
urban middl class v;omen only 

At pras'^nt the tasks before the AWOs are many Though 
many av^Oo hivw been formed in recent years, many more need to 

1 w wt up, specially in the rural areas* 

B«-sidwS that (i; they need to have linkages with various 
--th r nr janisations who are directly or indirectly involved 
with womi n's cause, (ii) Though their main concentrations are 
on contemporary social wVils like dowry, wife- bearing, rape, 
child-marriag-, th-^y ne^'d t^ focus on broader social, cultural, 
“>cnn'*'mic md political parspectivt.s (iii) They need to 
and r stand th w m n' s guestion at an ideological level (iv ) 
rh^r- is els'- a need for the AWOs to have co-ordination with 
di££er_nt fr'^nts lik'^ academia, media, law, health etc The 
massage of oppression need to be conveyed to mass through 
variru® 3ournals, newsletters, data sheet etc 

Though the AWOs have initiatad a process of long 
struggle for th^ cause of women, there is a need for new 
strategy, methodology and ideology. 



3 5 Saheli \ case Study 

Like in the /fest attempts have been made in India to 
tern vinous wcmen's rights groups depending unon their 
ide- logical stand points 

1 ne Women's groups who are popularly known as "liberal 
faninistsf' believe in social reforms They are highly influenced 
by the social reform movements of the 19th century Their main 
aim IS to create a sense of personal and professional pride 
among women They strongly believe in legal reforms and thereb/ 
analyse the pros and cons of women's oppression and repression 
in legal terms, rather than challenge the social structure as 
such According to a study by I P Singh^”^, on various 
organisations in Delhi, Karmika Nari Raksha samiti, Mahila 
Dakshata samiti, self Bnoloyed Women's Association and Young 
Women's Christian Association fall into this category 

The other category known as 'the socialist feminist" try 
to focus women's oporession in the overall socio-economic and 
cultural reality They try to propagate the idea of socialism 
secularism and democratic rights among women Their mam aim 
is to establish linkages between wcmen's issues with broader 
social, economic and political issues They believe that the 
problem of women will be solved if a solidarity with working 
class, peasants and, in general, the masses struggling for ' 

their rights, is established According to Singh'*'®, All India , 

I 

17 1 P. Singh, "Ideological Positions on the Woraen's , 

Quo St ion" , 111 News ( Sub-Theme-10, 1-4 October, 1986) 
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Democratoc Jarten's Assoc-iation and National Federation of 
inda.an Jorier fall m this category 

i he ’ radical feminist^’, the last among the classification 

of the women's aroups in India envisage that men are the root 

cause of women' ex Dloitation Therefore, they discard 

patriarchy They believe that like casteism and communalism, 

sexisn IS also one of the worst enemy of the society hence 

It IS necessary to fight against patriarchy Mr Singh in his 

study has not found a single group of women who can be really 

called radical feminists The reasons he gives for it is that, 

"one gams few crumbs of rights in a bourgeois democratic 

country like ours if only buttresses the capitalist system, 

19 

givintj rise to reformist and revivalist zeal " 

According to Singh, the organisation we have chosen for 

our study believes in radico- socialist ideology In his words, 

"though many members of Saheli call themselves as socialist 

20 - 

feminists, it retains few of its radical streaks " Before 
drawing ani conclusion regarding the ideological standpoint of 
Sahcli as a women's organisation, wc need to analyse its 
functioning in detail 

In tnc beginning of 1980, issues like rape, wife-beating 
dowry, projection of women as a sex symbol gamed nr eminence 
Behind most of the issues, the women's group feel that some 
sort of patriarchal values which are responsible for it As 


19 Ibid , p 15 
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a result of which there was a spurt of women's groups all over 
the country However, they became more prominent in the 
metropolis and other urban areas, the members of which were 

th© ©due 0(3 rnjL(3dJL0 clsiss wornsn 

In thi'' period, there were large number of rape cases 
which raised public hue and cry However, it is the Mathura 
rape case which motivated different wemen' s organisations to 
unite and raise their voice against rape In Mathura, a 
f< urteen year old girl from Chandrapur near Nagpur was called 
to the police station at late night and was raped by the 
policemen on duty After an open letter written by four 
professors of Delhi University condemning the judgement on 
Mathura rape case, autonomous women's organisations came out in 
the streets and demanded the reopening of the case As a 
matter of fact the rapists were convicted to seven and half 
years of rigorous imprisonment This victory gave courage to 
the women's organisations to sot up women's centres where the 
wcxnen could get emotional, legal and medical services at the 
time of distress 

It is at this point that various centres, like women's 
centre (Bombay), sakhi Kendra (Kanpur) and Saheli (Delhi), 
to name a few, came into existence. 

Sahcli as a women' s centre started functioning in a 
modest way in a garage in August 1981 At that time they 
had only 16 volunteers Incidentally, it started out of 
agitational activities Some of the volunteers had 



experience^ with organisations like Manushi Stree Sangharsh 

etc i/hen it started, it hardly had a clear-cyt ideology and 
stipulated goals 

baheli, as a women's organisation was maintaining a low 
profile till 198'^ when suddenly a young woman's problem and 
pcilo-ce misLehivior to ‘=:one of the volunteers of saheli brought 
them a lot of Publicity It so happened that a sub- ins sector 
of Pizammuddin Police Station came to Saheli office along 
with two brothers of a woman who were enquiring about her 
whereabouts In the process, some of the volunteers of Sahel l 
were manhandled as well as their daily dairy was snatched away 

Disgusted with the attitude of Police officials, Saheli 
Volunteers went to protest outside the police station As a 
result, an inquiry was ordered and the SHO was transferred. 

In the mtantime, the young woman got a judgement from the 
Supreme Court in her favour Tne volunteers of Saheli considered 
that to be a victory of the organisation as well as of the 
wom^n This c^se motivated the volunteers to organise them- 
selves more systematically 

In due course, with increasing memberships and financial 
resources, Saheli could reach to a stage where they could 

formulate a clear-cut aims and objectives The mam aims 

7 1 

and objectives of Saheli at present are 

(i) To provide services for women, such as, legal and 
medical aid, employment, training, shelter etc (ii) 


21 saheli Newsletter (Vol 1, No 4, September 1986), p 19 



To create social awareness about the status of women 
(ill) lo help women in distress (iv) To facilitate 
research and study into issues that concern women 
(v) lo publish and disseminate material concerning 
women (vi) To hold discussions, seminars and workshops 
on women's issues (vir) To provide upto date 
information to women's organisations and voluntary 
associations through a documentation service (viii) 

To orovide a lahrary service and circulate ex-^sting 
boo] s and materials concerning women in different 
languages (ix) To set ud area-based centres which 
orovide similar services (x) To assist groups and 
organisations engaged in similar activities (xi) 

To undertake activities to further the status of 
women 

Althougn the activities of Sahel i have been divided into 
many categories, broadly speaking, the activities can be 
grouped into (i) counselling (ii) research and documentation 
and (ill) co-ordination with other women's organisations and 
interest groups Before going into details of the above 
activities. It IS essential to discuss about saheli' s 
organisational structures 

Saheli has been registered under the Societies Registration 
Act of 1860 Therefore, all the provisions of the above act 
IS apolicable to saneli 

Ii mo^rship Initially, the volunteers believed in 
collective functioning where they feel that everyone has 
equal resoonsibility towards the organisation They deny the 
fact that they have any head in the designation of President 
or Chair person They also deny that they have any hierarchical 
structure However, if we analyse the membership structure, 
we find that, they have different categories of members 
having different status in the organisation when asked about 



the categories of membership, one of the members told us that, 

' though the/ <~till function collectively, due to increase in 
memberships, some confusion arose As a result, to put the 
thincjs in black and white, they had to do so ” 

The/ have two categories of membership (i) individual 
members and (ii) institutional members There are three 
sub-categorics in the indiviaual memberships ordinary members 
associate members and support members 

ordinary members are those who pay Rs 2 4/_ per year as 
an annual membership subscription They have tne right to vote 
in both the General Body Meetings and the Bi-Annual Conferences 
Associate members have, however, voting rignts only in the 
Bi-Annual Conferences support members do not have a voting 
right 

Manbers of institutional members have the right to use 
all the facilities provided by Saheli and only one representa- 
tive of the institutional members have the right to cast a 
vote. 

saheli is an autonanous women's organisation having only 
women as members. 

(b) Executive functionaries The constitution of Saholi 
prescribes an Executive Committee elected by the General Body 
at Its annual meeting This constitutes five co— ordinators 
and two members They are internal coordinator, coordinator- 
finance, co-ordinator-cases, co-ordinator- publications. 



CO— ordmator— lii^rary and documentation and two committee 
munbe r s 

ihougn tney have an Executive Committee, it does not work 
accordinq to tho constitution The reasons stated are (a) 
they >fl/ant ti involve all the members in the decision-making 
process (b) To wipe out a feeling of 'leaders' and 'led' 
from the minds of the members (c) By this structure, the 
members will be more adept to task performance rather than 
co-ordination (d) This will help in developing efficiency, 
accountability, professionalism and discipline 

Initially, they had tried the methods of carrying out 
their tawks ct)llectively But in recent years the dutv of the 
c oordinator <■ and ordinary membeis are clearly defined The 
coordinators arc considered to be the most knowledgeable and 
accountable members who will meet for all policy decisions 
whereas for all develooing perspective other active members are 
utilised Prom the above classification, one infers that 
though they do not believe in a formal hierarcnical structure 
as such, they believe in giving more importance to a small 
group called coordinators One advantage with this type of 
functioning, however, is that the coordinatorships are 
rotational in nature and, thereby, it eliminates the possibility 
of monopoly of any one coordinator in the decision-making 
process 

J^^nding Funds play a significant role in every 
organisation because to run an organisation a lot of money is 



recjuired In the initial years, Saheli was dependent on 
individual cont-ribnt ion The member' s contribution per year 
was r?c 24/— A,s the wcrbload increased, there were need for 
raore iunao 


As t 1 C ! toney was not sufficient to run the organisation, 
the rtiemoer s iecided to denend on various sources Initially, 
opinions of itcmbers were divided on the issue of whether to 
receive funds from outside or not 


After an initial hitch they came to the conclusion that 

" funding from a number of sources could be used judiciously, to 

make their work effective and at the same time to maintain 

22 

their autonomy " 


At the end of the fourth year of setting up of saholi, 
they have raised the following amount 


S ources 

1 Individual donations 

2 Legal Aid Committee 

3* Ministry of Social welfare 
4. Publications 


Amount (in Ruoees ) 
1,50,000 
30,000 
28,000 
13,500 


(Source saheli The First Four Years Published in 1985) 


The amount received from Legal Aid Committee was to deal 
with case work, whereas the money received from the Ministry 
of Social Welfare was for the purpose of setting up of a short 
stay home for the needy women When asked about donations 
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+ rora fcrt_j.yn agcnci^-w on(_ of the members told us that 'Funds 
irui lotv-xyn lyi nc i. <" should not be accented on a regular 

as t iv- j( Ixcy of tne Govt on its regulations changes 
ra jidli " 


3 6 i^ajor Activities of Saheli 

as we havt_ already mentioned, the major activities of 
Sahi_li can be categorised mainly into three areas (i) Counselling 
(ii) Pesearen and Documentation, and (iii) Co-ordination witn 
uthv-r women' s organisations and interest groups regarding 
problems of Women 

^ C ounsel lin g Counselling has become one of the major 
functions of oaheli As the organisation is in a metrcuolitan 
citif. It his to deal with problem areas like dowry, wif( — 
beating, rape, diveice, economic hardships of women etc 

Initially, ^aheli did not have a good net-work After 
an incidenc of oolicc misbehavior with seme of the members 
( I saheli and i successful organisation of a workshop called 
Kiiti, they got good amount of publJi^ity Besides that, some 
of thv-ir members who were working in the field areas tried to 
keep rapx,rt with the wonen of that locality The above 
factors attracted the wtjmcn in distress to keep in touch with 
Saholi members for counselling 

According to a member, majority of woman who come for 
counselling are having oroblem cither with the husband or 
with in-laws or in worst case both husband and in-laws are 





involved vc majority of women are married, problem- areas 
are mairly concentrated wath htsband-wife relationship of 
which tne off shoots are of course, the problem of dowry, 
wif e-beatinq, divorce etc 

1 he orocedures aiopted by the members of saheli are in 
the following ways wnen a woman in distress cemes to saheli 
cffice, the members listen to her carefully With oronier 
C'“'>unselling, they try to breakdown the isolation felt by the 
Wuman I hit' s done m order to gam confidence in her After 
listening to her nroblem carefully, the members try their best sc 
that she goes Lack to her family members If she docs not 
iqroc u.n that, they provide temporary shelter tc her and in 
thw meantime they aoproach her family members If the response 
of the family members arc net very positive, they contact the 
woman and aporaise her tho ways by which she can think about 
thu future coxjrse of action 

If tht- woman wants to take sate legal actions the members 
txy to arrang a lawyer for her if she is poor and can't 
afford tc meet the finance, they try to arrange a legal aid for 
her 

In case, the woman does not want to take any legal action, 
but want's some employment, she is also helped in this regard 

The members also help the police to take action against 
the husband/in-laws In case the police or the concerned 
authorities do not take any step then the members try to 
expose thuir inefficiencies before the public througn 



demr n St rations and press reports In some cases^ the police 
or the conccrred authorities help the women by sending them to 
i>aneli of lice tor help They also try to collect information 
regarding ncr 

(i) Problem 

(ii) Cooies regarding FIP report from the police and 
other documents, 

( 111 ) Informations regarding dowry, marriage, religion 
she belongs to, 

(iv) Educational qualifications and capacity regarding 
employnent, 

(v) Informations regarding her relatives, and 

(vi) Her other necessities 

While talking to her, they try to gam confidence in her 
by saying that the problem she is facing is not an individual 
problem but the problem of women as such 

Over thw years, Saheli has become a busy centre where 
women with vai ict y of problems come. Their main aim is to 
share their experiences with the members of saheli so that 
they can be helped for a better future In the last five years, 
around 300 women with variety of problems have come to saholi 
When asked about their progress, a monber told us that "dealing 
with 300 cases of wcanen in the whole population of Delhi it 
may be nothing, but for those 300 women, it' s a lot " 

rfcre, we would like to deal with a coupla of cases by 
which we could analyse the type of problem- areas encountered 
by the members of saheli 



Mrs A, belongs to a iiusliri 


cas e ol i4rs 'A' 
cci'imunity She is from a village of tt p she cones f rc m a 
poor family Tney were 11 brotners and sisters bnt now only 
three of them have snrvj.ved One of her sisters got married 
eirly btit sh tortured by hex in-laws to the extent that 

she hid tr cornnit suicide 

Mrs i alc< got married early to a farmer of the nearby 
village Besides helping her husband in land she used to take 
care of a buffalow oresented by her mother She could earn 
somo money by selling the buff alow* s milk After the death of 
her rrionther, her brother also came to stay with her as tnere 
^ere no one tt look after him 

Soon after her brother joined, the attitude of her husband 
completely changed He also refused to look after his children 
He only loved his money then It so happened that ner brother's 
attitude also changed towards her For every small things he 
beat her cne day, she decided to leave tho olace Just after 
pamzan, sne alone with her children came to Allahabad She 
stayed with i>ne of her relations but they cheated tnree tolas 
of gold which she had kept in their custody After that 
incident, she came to Delhi 

In Delhi, she found it extremely difficult to get a job 
She cculd only manage work of a maid servant which were 
temporary in nature she was also accused of theft and locked 
in one of her malik* s house- 



\fti_r srx-nding life miserably for few months, sh^ came 
to know M ( nt san«-li Now sno is not only satisfied with her 
but dls< c<.nsiders herself a part of sahcli 

nas boen Itioking after the oroblcm of wom^^n in the 
basti, w.no lives in ler house is used as a sholi-er for 
Women 

rron the iLov case we infer the following few trends, 
sc far as, the oporession of women is concerned 

(i) Mrs A comes frrm a poor, large family in tne rural 
areas oi n P she got married at a very early age As the 
m^riiigo took placv_ without her consent, adjustment with the 
husoind was nwer proper 

(ii) E^mili s in a tyoical village of P are generally 
patriarchal in nature As a result, her husband always wanted 
to Dlay a dominant r< le Not only tlBt, she had to be beated 
by her brother also 

(ill) Mrs A was from a poor family She could not, therefore 
afford to have highwr education, as a result of which she had to 
remain as a puppet in the hand of her hu^and 

(iv) In Mlanabad, her gold was snatched away by her 
relatives As shw was not educated, she could not keep a writt.„n 

document with her 

(v) When she came to Delhi, she also faced similar oroblans 

As she was not educated she could not look for a skilled job ^ 

1 

As a result, she was tortured by her maliks , 



fitter joining Sanelj. she has benefitted the following 
things (i) 6nc. feels that Women can lead a comfortable life 
without the assistance of men (ii) The ugh she comes from a 
rural Lac)- cjround, she can also !< ok after the problems of women 
whe have n.igratcd from rural areas but have settled down in 
urban areas (in) she has developed the sense of "we" feeling 
and shows her concern for ^ne betterment of women 

1 he self-confidence, she has gamed after coming in contact 
witn 6aholi, is itself a substantial achievement for her 

'B * Ms B is a Hindu woman wanting to 

marry % Mtislim man under the special Marriage Act (SMA) The 
solo i-xir ■>o''e of getting married under SMA is to retain thoir 
rosooctivc faiths It so ha :>oenod that, in each hearing the 
far lily rnombors ot tho bride under the influence of Arya samaj 
brought oroi-essional gundas and applied all tactics tr^ solemnise 
tho marriage under tho SMA ultimately Ms B had to convert 
herself and got married under the Muslim Law 

Ms B Joined Jamia Milia in 1977 where she came across a 
Muslim gentleman After seven years of relationshio, they 
decided to get married When they decided to get married under 
tho ^lA, all kinds of pressures were put on the Ms B 

According to Ms B, the decision of getting married to a 
Muslim man was taken as a communal issue Her family members 
took the help of Arya samaj is, who at first tried to convert 
the man to Hinduism When they failed in that, they locked 
MSf B in tho house Her brother was very harsh to her He threa 



tened hv.r L r sT/lng that xf sht- gets mamod to that person 
--no v/iil not nt t my ^hxrt cf property from hxm 

tfhc.n thv„ri_ ^'*s more torture, one day, she trxed to escape 
frtm ht rii. hut t ner mi'^fc rtune her mother cane to know about 
thtt md strangulated Ms h wxth her dupatta m order to save 
hor Ixie, she snt'uted for help The police camo to her rescue 
but the. ^r/a hai i aj ic threatened her and compelled her to write a 
statement tnat there was no conflict between her and her mother 

At this X)int i^s B contacted Saheli tnrough a friend of 
her if we analyse th'.- case in a deeper way, we find out that 
(i) woman, whether a Hindu or Muslim arc subject to repression in 
the cocjLt ty In the ibovc case Ms B is deprived of her fundamental 
rights guaranteed to all the citizens under the Constitution of 
India In this case, she is deprived of her right to life and 
person il liberty (Ar 21), a right against illegal det..ntion 
(Art 22) and freedom of speech, expr>-ssion and movement (Art 19 
(1 ) A) In tho case of Ms B, it's her family members, who with 

thu help of ^ religious group, deprived her of the above rights 

! 

krt, oix- could find out that a major source of violence and 
oppression is the family itself 

I 

f 

(ii) fhe very ourposo of the Special Marriage Act is to [ 

I 

accomodate tne people fr(.)m various faiths, so far as marriage is 

[ 

1 

concerned Though it gives freedom to individuals in terms of ' 

marriage, it alsc provides that any person can obj*„ct the [ 

I 

marriage notice As a result, solemnization of marriage under 
thu Sl-IA nas become a difficult task i 



(ia. 1 .) /hen an institution like marriage is given a communal 
coll ur, uhc very pur'x>se of secularism is defeated in our countiry, 

In this proces*', women are the worst sufferers as they have to 
adjtiot Wit 1 tnt family members as well as with the members of 
the rclxtior^ txioi oolong to 

^ ^oa carci:i an d documentation saheli nas tried their best to 
pose the question of women's oppression through various workshops 

In 000 tnird year of its inception^ Saheli organised a 
werkshoo called "Kriti" This was an workshop on creative 
expression through which women could express their agonies 
tr(}anicat ions from various parts of the country came and partici- 
pated in it Their main ways of expressing the feelings of women 
were thrutjqh sonq, nlay, exhibition, photography writing and 

slide tape show etc Their mam goal was to express "what they 

feel about being women and how they see the world' in that 
workshop Per an organisation like saheli, it was a big 
occassion- 

In \ugust 1986, Saheli organised a seminar on "Population 
Policy and its Implications for Women" special emphasis was 
given on injectablcs In the seminar a number of capers regarding l 
the use of injectables were read Prom the papers, cne c6uld , 

infer that, among the injectable contraceptives developed so far, 
there were objections regarding the use of DMPA and NET_EN in 

i 

country as the wcnriGn/ who would use that, are not properly 

[ 

apDrajLSed From various studies, it is also known that there I 



mqitivc Exdc-cffoctc of these injectablcs, specially if 
u<~ed -n the tropical areas 

\oart frorr t !.•)„?«- Sahcli also brings out a bi-monthly 
new<~lettt,i for private circulation In this, they try to focus 
cr contemporary ■>robluns regarding women Sahcli has a small 
libi iry whicn is being utilized for research and documv-ntation 
by Tiembers cf Saheli as well as members from other women's 
c rganisations 

(3) Co-ordination wit n other women's organisations Apart from 
counselling research and documentation, Sahcli also participates 
witn th r waten' G organisations on various women's issues 

In t he f 3mous Sudha Goel case, saheli with eleven other 
wuTien' c organisations protested against the High Court Judgement- 
Initially tne lower court in Delhi sentenced to death the husband, 
brother-in-law and mother-in-law of Sudha Goel, in a dowry death 
case cn an appeal to the High Court, all throe were, however, 
acquitted 

In 1984, soon after the assasination of Indira Gandhi, 
there were large- ale violence all over Delhi After the 
Delhi xiot, saheli took active role in rebuilding the confidence 
of the Sikh Conrimunity They participated in citizens forums, 
working against communalism, holding peace marches etc In the 
carnage, the "widow‘d" were the worst sufferers sahe li, as 
an organisation, tried their best to deal with various aspects 
like health, education, rations, material necessities, as well 
as emotional and psychological support* 



in Jnne Siholi started a trainxng-cum-prodnction 

centre i or reidy— nado garments/ tc employ sixty widows who were 
aifccLoi by the not They also got funds from the Swedish 
DevolO|i > nt Cor >oration to start a child— care programme for 12 0 
children 

Mt t- ne end cf 1984 the wtjrld's worst industrial disaster 
too> place ir Bnopal m which nearly 2500 people losr their 
lives and more than two lakhs people were severely affected 

As tho first triiTister babies on December 1984 were due for 
delivery in mid 1985/ Saheli along with other voluntary 
organ!*' It ions participated in a pregnancy birth defects in 
affected women 

^ 7 Saheli' s Future Course of Actions 

Apart from thoir routine works saheli has initiated their 
activities in three areas for future course of action They 
are (a ) Petition seeking a ban on NET-EN (b) Survey on 
domestic Violence and (c) Systematic intervention in the area 
of unorganised sector These activities need further 
elaborations 

(a) MbT-LN is an injectable contraceptive/ developed by 
a i4est German firm called Sobering The Govt of India as 
thinking seriously to introduce this contraceptive at large 


scale in India 
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NL — ( Noxc-t hist er one oenanthate) prevents preganancy 
the fol losing ways (i) when NET-EN is injected, it totally 
disrupts the cyclical integrity of the natural hormonal balance^ 
and tnexoL> prevents ovulation (ii) It also makes the cervical 
mucus tnick and scant, and thus, creates a barrier to sperm 
(iu.i) uAt i ^ the endoteterium less suitable for implantation of a 
f ^r>- ili-ie-d ovum and (iv) possibly changes the rate of menstruation 

various studies show that NST-.EN causes serious negative 

sidt effects Among the most serious problems caused are (i) 

Menstrijal disturbances, (ii) other hormonal disturbances, (in) 
cmcor risks, (iv) effect on progeny, (v) return of fertility 

\f)art from physiological considerations, members of Saheli 
<'trongl r feel that ethical considerations should also be taken 
into cc n ideration before NET—EN being inuroducod at a large 
scale 

Considering the above facts in mind, Saheli seeks petition 
against the ban on NET-.DN in the supremo court They are also 
coordinating witn other organisations with respect to the 
petition ind also the other campaign work 

(b) j ju jh saheli has planned a survey on domestic 
violence, it nad not progressed very far 


"The case Against NET-EN* , Paper read by 
saheli Collectives in a seminar on " Population 
Policy and its implications for ^omen (August 
30, 1986) 


2 3 Source 



''c) /it n the help of uLher voluntary organisations like 
Y t-A and i r throu'^h Council foa sc cial Develoanent/ their 
an 1 ^ t< w 1} in t X irca of unorganised sector At ore‘='ent^ 
i Xj.r nil 1 iin is to qeneicte a viable organisation of women 
in I- no unor j inised sectrr to take uo work related and family or 
ctfirmm_ty related issues 

iftor analysing Saheli as a women's organisation and its 
day-tr>_day activities one reaches with the following conclusions 

(1) Ciheli /omen’s Res'-urce Centre is an autonomous 
/omen' organisation In this organisation, membership is 
opt n f< r v/eren only Though they take the help of men, it is 
i 1 Lcally an orqanication by women for women- 

(2) me members claim that ideologically they belong 

to a jOCi Ii t_A ina.st group But, if we analyse their outlook, 
wc find that s<.imc cf them seem to be radical in nature 

(3) Intuqn t le membershia is open to all classes of 
womc n, majority of tno members belong to middle or upper 
middle class 

(4) Ihis organisation is a typical urban-based women's 
organisations dealing with the problems of women in the urban 
areas Om member admits that they have distinct disadvantage 
of being in tne urban areas, as they are cut off from rural 
areas However, she clarifies by saying that, thoir consistent 
efforts are on in developing a link with organisations in 


rural areas 



(S ) ^ he orga niCiit ion i'" urban— based they have to 

de*^! fi-th )r( blorts 1_j e raoe, wife-beating abrrtion''/ and 
ore t lem in he unorcjaniseJ sectors etc 

(b) r u 1 , intuially^ th< y beli vea in collective 
f mctxor-nc v/ th ut uny Hierarchy in the organisation due to 
ra Di(i e^pan ion of th'* organisation, the deciSion-making are in 
tiX. hands of a s\jb- group now 

( 7 ) oaheli does not claim to be a purist oryanj-sat ion 
iho/ believe that for a systematic expansion of tnc organisation, 
they need to nav*. mere fxjndc whicn they cannot meet through 
itic ri^ ‘ j <“ ii > rub^cro-Dt ion only However, they are against fund- 
rii inc^ ^ruii oiitside the country 

(f ) w far as their suoxjrt for NGOs is concerned, the^ 
are one of tnc signatc ries to the recent move by >^GOs against 
Government ‘ restrictions on their activities However, they 
.trt ngly oclicvc that HGo -s a very broad term and there 
should be pio:3er categf risations of them depending upon their 
size 

(9) the organisation oelieves in locking women's problem 
as an integrat'=‘d one and not in isolation 

(10) ihey believe that, their activities will be more 
consolidated and systematic in years to come 
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Chapter IV 


ECOLOGY ^^OVEKE£JTS IN INDIA 

In recent years/ the concern for protection of environment 
has gained impetus In this regard/ ecology movements seem to 
he an attempt to shift value back to nature and man This 
ecological culture raises the question of how to deal with 
nature inside and outside ourselves The body, the biological 
structure, the environment are the limits for the "destructive 
creation" of technological societies "where can human 
intervention stop? what is the place for 'nature* still 
constituting and sorrounding human life'>" 

In the fh»nomenoloqy of Mind , Hegel argues that the struggle 
for recognition that occurs in objectification cannot culminate 
in genuine integration between humans and their world, the 
objectifying consciousness, although an advance over previous 
stages of human consciousness, remains an alienated consciousness 
that does not feel at home with the surroundings on which it 
depends For the objectifying or enlightenment consciousness, 
nature is mare matter devoid of any subjectivity the 
objectifying subject defines the natural environment as a pure 
object and thus experiences no identity or commonality with 
the world with which he or she is obliged to relate, conceived 
as "man’s absolute other, nature is necessarily denuded of any 
qualities that might enable human beings to see something of 


1. Alberto Melucci, "The Symbolic Challenge of Contemoor^y 
Movements"# social Research (Vol 52, NO 4, winter 1985; 

p. 811, 



thcms'-lv s in it Th_ objactifying consciousness is thus 

estranged from th v^ry beginning from the natural world on 
which it d pends 

Humans confront an ali^n^ thr'^ataning opponent and struggle 
to d t at it, to rob it of its independent existence But this 
struggl is "always unsuccessful, since th goal of the complet-- 
subjugation of natur^ inevitably eludes those who pursue it 
Heg.l's concept of Absoluts Knowledge explains that, only human 
beings bav the capacity of " sclf-consciousness " Therefor^ 

th r-lation between man and nature is neither instrumental nor 
utilitarian- 

4 

Human soci v-ics Gadgil writes, "are strongly dependent on 
th ir rusourc* base Changes in this base, in technologies and 
social modv.s of rt source-use and the conflicts which arise over 
access to resourc-s important elements of human history " 
while writing on th^ ideological history of Indian subcontinent 
hv- has mad an att mpt in giving a chronological picture of 
how ecological transformation took place in diffi_rent phases 
This is as follows* 

^ Thw p ried from 1,00,000 B C to 5,000 B C « The population 
was basic-'lly of hunt r-gatherer typo Their mam concentration 
was in the semi -and and arid zones 


2 Isaac D Balbus, "A Neo-Hegelian, Feminist, Psycho- 
analytic Perspective on Ecology", Telos No 52, Summer, 
1982) p. 141 

3 • Ibid , p 142 

4. Madhav Gadgil, "Towards an Ecological History of India", 
jiconomic and P olitical weekly , (Special Number 1985) p 1909 
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Thsre was an increasing prassore over the land due to a ' 
population explosion. As a result, there was loss in producti- 
vity of land. 

Frcro the above analysis, one could guess that the pre- 
colonial Indian society had a tradition of prudent use of forest 
resources. But with the arrival of the British such traditions 
got a j61t. The British realized the commercial value of forests 
and in the name of conservation of forests they tried to 
regulate people’s rights over them and started collecting 
revenue . 

5 

Ramachandra Guha in his study stresses that, 'the crucial 
watershed in the history of Indian forestry is undoubtedly the 
building of the railway network*. Three Indian varieties of 
timber namely teak, sal and deodar were extensively used for 
the above purpose. This shows, Britishers- on the one hand 
used the Indian forests as one of the major sources of raw 
materials and on the other hand they retained their control over 
the forest resources. As a result, the native population got 
restricted in using the forest. 

One important difference between the prs- 1947 and post- 
1947 situation is that, in the latter period, there has been 
a rapid growth of forest^based industries namely paper, plywood, 
rubber, soap, match etci The' approach on forest produce was 
changed from "conssrvatAonf»orlented approach" to "economically 

5. Ramachandra Guha, forestry An British and Post-British 
India* A .Klatorii!^ asonomic and Politica l 
weekly , , (oohoNr ' 
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attractive resources" approach; This resulted in giving 
preference to large-scale plantations of fast-growing commercially 
viable species. This dynamic "production" forestry, which has 
accelerated since the sixties, has had its mainspring the 
trend towards replacing existing forests poorly stocked over 
large areas with those of fast-growing commercial species. 


The development of transport and communications in the 
forest areas gave the contractors ample opportunities to 
transport the produce from the forests to industry areas- Then., 
came the phase of monoculture through which species like teak, 
pines and eucalyptus were encouraged with the narrow objectives 
of profit maximization. 

In a study of Indian institute of Foreign Trade, a clear 
picture has been drawn, how. the forest has bean exploited over 
tha years. This has been presented in a chart given below* 


Forest Departments 


I 


Railways, 

Services, 

Other Government 
Departments 


Wholesale 

Trader 


Plywood/ 

. Veener/ 
Paper etc - 
Industries 


Consumer Retailer Export 

(urban) ' (urban) (Foreign Consumer) 

Table No.l* 

Sourcei Ram Chandra Guha; "Forestry in British and Post- 
British India* A Historical Analysis, Economic, 
and Political Weakly (October 29, 1983) p. 1883. 
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As a result of increased forest exploitations/ the forest 
communities have lost control over their habitat. This ha.s 
lead to fuelwood crisis in the rural areas. To overcome the 
above crisis, a Social Forestry programme was launched. This 
involved the raising of large scale fuelwood plantations in the 
rural areas. Instead of meeting the needs of firewood in rural 
areas, the social forestry gave ample opportunities to the rich 
farmers to plant Eucalyptus, used as a raw material by the 
paper industry. This process has aggravated the rural 
inagualitias in atleast two ways* first, by reducing the demand 
for labour, and second, by forcing the poor to buy cereals, 
previously being obtained at least partly in kind at a greater 
real cost in the market, 

4*1 Forest Legislations in India and its Impact on the Environment 

Before the advent of the British in India, there was only 
customary regulation of people’s rights over forest lands and 
forest produce. This did not pose "any problem due to the 

7 

existence of vast tracts of forests and small population." 

Cultural practices of ecological prudence also prohibited 
cutting down certain species. 

Acceptance of such practiGes of ecological prudence 
institutionalized with the help . of a notion of sacradness 

6. Ibid ,, p. 1892. 

7. Sharad Kulkarni, "The Forest Policy and the Forest Bill: 

A Critique and Suggestions for- Change" in Walter Fernandas 
and Shared Kulkarni’ s (ed*) To wards a. New Fore st_Pgl ic y : 
PeoDls’s Rights and En vironmental Needs , INev? Delhi*' 

Indian social Institute p, 84* 
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apparently did not guarantee long term sustainability of all 
resources supporting human populations/ although it may have 
significantly contributed to such a goal. 

The Imperial Forest Department was formed in 1864 and the 
first act to give effect to rules for management and preservation 
of government forest was passed in 1865. The act empowered 
the government to declare any land covered with trees, brushwood 
or jungle as government forest by notification, of individuals 
or communities (Section 2), The act also envisages that the 
right of entry into forests should be restricted in the national 
interest. 

The above act was, however, criticized because of the 
following fallacies in its (i) The act in many ways, prohibits 
the use of forest but does not lay down anything regarding its 
management. (ii) The act does not prescribe anything regarding 
fire protection and fencing. (iii) The provisions regarding 
transit seems to ba lass exclusive* (iv) The penalities 
prescribed for forest offences seem to be less comprehensive* 

Apart from the above lapses, there were ambiguities 
regarding proprietory right of the state. 

The Indian Forest Act 1878 was promulgated after repealing 
the Government Forest Act 1865. This act was a more compre% 
hensiva one and it divided the forests into (l) Reserved forests, 
(2) protsctad forests, and (3) village forests. 

The 1878 Act envisaged a forest settlement whenever a 
reserved forest was to be constituted. It outlined an 
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elaborate procedure for the settlement of the respective rights, 

of "private persons" and government, in the land being 

8 

reserved. A Forest Settlement Officer was appointed by the 
State to be empowered to acquire land over which rights were 
claimed by persons. Ha has also to publish such rights in local 
language stating the limits of the forests to be reserved. 

Special provisions like, number of cattle to be grazed, headloads 
of fuel allowed per family etc. were specified in the act to 
ensure the exercise of such rights. Certain acts like pasturing 
of cattle ware prohibited in the reserved forests. The local 
governments under this act ware given power to make rules to 
regulate and prohibit certain acts in protected forests. The 
act also made several provisions for the imposition of duty on 
timber. 

A more modified and comprehensive act called 'Indian 
Forest Act, 1927' replaced the Indian Forest Act of 1878. The 
Govariiment of India Act of 1935 included the subject of forests 
in the provincial legislative list. 

The National Forest Policy of 1952 seems to be an 

extension of the earlier British policies and acts. According 
9 

to Kulkarni s 

Thera is an explicit assertion in the policy that the 
claims of communities living in and near forests 
should not override national interests. The destruction 


8 . Ramachandra Guha, o p . cit ., p. 1941. 

9. Shar ad Kulkarni, oq * cit . , p. 89. 
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of forests _ for the construction of roads^ building 
of irrigation and hydroelectricity projects, ammunition 
factories and other projects was justified in the name 
of national interest whereas cultivation of lands 
shown as forest lands without any actual tree cover 
was treated as encroachment. 


The National Commission on Agriculture (1976)' in its report 
on forestry (Part IX) gives emphasis on the commercialization 
of agriculture... This has been reflected in the following lines 
of the report* 

Free supply of forest produce to the rural population 
and their rights and privileges have brought destruction 
to the forests and so it is necessary to reverse the 
process. The rural people have not contributed much 
towards the maintenance or regeneration of the 
forests.. Having over-exploited the resources, they 
cannot in all fairness expect that somebody else 
will take the trouble of providing them with forest 
produce free of charge.^^ 

The commission recommends that all forest lands should be 
classified into three categories* Protected forests, production 
forests and social forests. The production forests are given 
more priorities because of their commercial value. 

On the basis of the recommendations of the National 
Commission on Agriculture, the Indian Forest Bill, 1980 was 
passed. The Bill classifies the forests into following 
categories* reserved forests, protected forests and village 
forests. The Bill emphasizes forest protection not for the 
people but from the people. 

After analyzing the above forest legislations we infer 
that the post-colonial legislations on forests are a mere 


10. Ibid . , p. 90. 
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extension of the pre-colonial legislations and are inconsistent 
with the national policies promulgated by the government and 
the constitutional law» 

11 

Chhatrapati Singh ' , while discussing about the environ- 
mental law feels that these laws should involve such socio-legal 
research that will serve the purpose of the 'insiders’ that is 
building a just nation. Social action groups concerned with 
forest law and administration must continue to protest against 
the mode of policy and law-making. That mode^ must as a matter 
of principle, involve participation by affected groups. 

4.2 Factors Leading to Ecology Movements in India 

With the years passing the population, forest communities 
have sensed a loss of control over their habitat. They feel 
alienated from their own land. The huge expansion of resource- 
consuming industrialization have threatened the survival of the 
native population. The worst sufferers in this case are the 
poor and the deprisved sections of the population. 

The ecology micro-movements which ate coming up are 
nothing but people's response to this threat. 

A large number of voluntary groups in the country are 
showing concern on environmental issues which range from saving 
the forest from destruction, protect agricultural lands 
threatened by Inundation, waterlogging and salinity resulting 

11. Chhatrapati Singh, "Law Ecology and Poverty"? gaming 

(No. 330, February 1987) p. 27. 
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from the coastruction of large dams, protect mariae resources, 
prevent water pollution etc. 

12 

According to Vandana Shiva , ecological conflicts, 
regardless of where they taka place and how they are conducted, 
have things in common, they all centre round the right of access 
of the poor to natural resources, and they all have three 
aspects. Such ass 

Economic ? Conflict between two types of economic 
activity — - one aimed at ensuring survival for the people in a 
sustainable manner through a genuinely collective management? 
and the other aimed at maximizing the growth rate even at the 
cost of bare survival of many. 

Technological • Conflict between two types of technology 
— ■ vernacular and labor-intensive, one aimed at minimizing 
ecological costs to ensure survival? and the other borrowed 
"from abroad regardless of its suitability in the local context, 

aimed at "modernization" of the productive process. 

\ 

Scientific i Conflict in the politics of knowladge- 
one open to all, non-dogmatic , not ruling out other ways of 
acquiring knowledge? and the other a closed system, drawing 
a sharp dividing line between the expert and the non -expert. 

The present study has focussed upon such a micro- 
movement that is taking place in the western Ghat. Before 

12. Vandana Shiva, "Ecology Movements in India" , Alternatives 

(Vol. XI, 1986) p. 271. 
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describing the nature of the movement, we have tried to 
explain the ecological setting of the area. ■ 


4.3 Western Ghats, the People and the State of Ecology 


The Western Ghat belt, which stretches from Gujrat to 
Kerala, plays a crucial role in maintaining the environmental 
stability of the Deccan Plateau. Important rivers of the south 
like Krishna, Kaveri and Tunga Bhadra originate from the thick 
forests of Western Ghats. 


Uttara Kannada District in Karnataka, which encompasses 
the Western Ghat covers five Forest Territorial Divisions viz., 
Karwar, Honavar, Sir si, Tellapur and Haliyal. This district 
is situated between 13*^ - 55 and 15° 31 of North Latitude 

and between 74° - 9' and 75° - 10 of East Longitude. The 
total geographical area of the District is 10291.00 sg. kms* 

It has 11 talukas and 13,038 villages. 

In this district, more than SO/o of the total geographical 
area is covered under forests. The total forest areas are 
divided into following types* 


1. Reserve Forest (Proper) 

2. Minor Forest 

3. Betta Lands 

4. Hakkals 

5. Village Forests 

Total 


6,20,218.30 hectarfes 
1,52,085.60 
51,121.40 . " 

3,173.10 " 

2,617.60 ” 

8,2 9,215 .00 hectares 


Table No. 2 

Source s Report on integrated jftpproach for Eco-Developmant 
of Uttara Kannada District , (Karnataka Forest 
Department 19867 p. 1* 
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These forests have been enriched with rich genetical diversity 
of rare flora and fauna. The local species which beautify 
the forest areas as well as fulfill the basic needs of the 
people of the area are Matti (Terminalia tomentosa), Tara 
(Terminalia belerica)/ Kindal (Terminalia paniculata), Nandi 
(Lagerstroemia lancaslata), Honne (Ptaro carpus marsupium) , 
Sissum (Dalbergia latifolia), Jamun (syzygium cumini), Hebbalsu 
(Artocarpus hirsute) / Hadanga (Cordia macleodii)/ Heddi 
(i^dina cordi folia ) , Kalam (Mitragyna parviflora)/ Boga 
(Hymenodiction excalsum) , Gandhagarigs (Toonaciliata ) , Kalgargs 
(Chukrassia tabularis), Gojjal (Lannea grandis) etc. 

The villagers of Uttara Kannada District depend mainly 
on forests in the following ways* 

(a) Fuelwood * Fuelwood is one of the major sources of 

13 

energy for the villagers. According to a study by the 
forest department/ the monthly per capita consumption of energy 
for Uttara Kannada is (i-) for rural household 73.35 kgs. and 
(ii) urban household 66.3 9 kgs. 

(b) F odder * According to the Forest Department of the 
District/ there is enormous pressure on nearby forests so 
far as the fodder requirement for the cattle of the villagers 
are concerned. The grazing pressure on the forests of Uttara 
Kannada District is more than seven times of the carrying 
capacity of the forests. The data below shows how there is 

13. Report on Intagratad Approach for Bco..Development of 
Uttara Kannada District (Karnataka Forest Department , 
198^ p. 5. 
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enormous pressure on the forest so far as the fodder requirement 
is concerned. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Kind 

Live stock 
population 
(1981 
census) 

Body weight Total 
per animal Body 
unit kg. weight 

lakh kg. 

Da ily/F odder 
requirement 

2% of colm. 

4 lakh kg. 

Annual/ (Dry) 
Fodder re- 
quirement 
lakh Tonne 

Cattle 

3 9273 0 

200 

787.46 

15.71 

5.734 

Buffalo 

100786 

260 

262.04 

5.24 

1.913 


Total 7 . 647 

or say 7.650 

(a) Availability of fodder from 1.09 lakh ha. 1.09 lakh Tonne 

(b) Availability of fodder from improved 0.56 " " 

fodder farms 

Balance requirement to be mat from forests 6.00 " ” 

Table No. 3 

Sources Report on Integrated Approach for Eco~Developmsnt of 
Uttara Kannada Districc (Karnataka Forest Department^ 
1986) p. 11. 

(c) Green manure s Majority of the villagers in the 
district use green manure for the cultivation of arecanut^, 
their main commercial crop. They collect green manure by 
lopping the trees from bettas and minor forests. In an 
ideal situation , the villagers .should use only the fallen dry 
leaves, but in actual practice , they sometimes cut the branches 
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mercilessly. As a result, many trees die. Recently, the 
villagers have agreed to cut the branches once in five years 
so that the trees can be preserved longer. 

Raligious needs : The species which meet the religious 
needs of the villagers are Khair, Pipal, shami, Champak, vata 
Vriksha, Mandara, Bilva Patra, Agasthya etc. Efforts have been 
made to set up sacred groves known as ' Pavitra vana' where the 
above species have been grown. 

(e) Medicine ; The villagers depend a lot on the medicinal 
plants grown in the forests. The forest department has 
identified some of the species having medicinal value. They 
are locally known as vajaman, Ghakrani, Garudpatal, savir sambar, 
Samvarda beru, Apathe, rjttrane, ondclaga, Bharang raj, Majjige 
hullu, etc. 

For all the above needs, the villagers by and large 
depend on forests. At this juncture, forest officials have 
got oppcjrtunities to blame the villagers for destroying forests. 
Poverty, and over population are two major factors considered 

to be responsible for environmental degradation in the villages. 
But what is not accepted by the forest officials are that the 
villagers have no options. 

The space that they occupy and the resources that they 
have been using, have been gradually taken away from them and 
no additional resources are provided. With the depletion of 
forests, " alternative energy sources have not been made 
available to the poor.-., it should, therefore, be clear thSt 
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there are factors other than poverty and population which are 
responsible for the pollution of the earth." The extension 

1C 

of this idea has been explained by Guha in the following 
words: "while the rich destroy the environment - indirectly 
through exploitation of nature for profit - the poor are often 
forced to fall back upon nature for their very survival, 
thereby using up resources in an unsustainable fashion." 

Indian forests are being destroyed by commercial interests 
in pursuit of short- term goals of profit maximization, and to 
a lesser extent by rural communities for whom the loss of control 
over natural resources has led to an alienation of man from 
forest with potentially damaging consequences. 

It is at this point, we need to understand the genesis 
of a mass movement like Appiko Chaluvali (Movement). 

4.4 The Appiko Chaluvali 

For the first time in the history of Indian Forests, the 
British adopted the policy of large scale cutting of trees for 
corrmercial interests like building up of the railway lines. 

Great chunks of forest was destroyed in the Western Ghats to 
meet the demand for railway sleepers- The Britishers, with a 


14. Duna Roy, "Politics of Environment- T) in State of 
Iixlia' s Enviromient t A Citizen’s Report , (New Delhi 

CJent re f^ (lienee and Environment 1985) p- 3,55. 

' 

15. Ramchandra Guha, op . cif; . , p. 1893. 
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view to control this resource, took away the community right 
over forests. 

One of the' earliest recorded people's movement in the 
Western Ghats, against forest take-over was in 1831. This, 
movement continued till 1837. Subsequently, the movement was 

A- ' 

repressed with the help of soldiers. 

The year from (1930 - 34) saw another movement, popularly 
known as, "Jungle satyagraha" in the region. This movement 
vehemently opposed the British Forest Policy, which was based 
on exploiting forest wealth to meet the growing demand of the 
industries in the nearby cities. This was a non-violent 
movement in the form of satyagraha. The movement was partially 
successful, as a result of which, the villagers of the area got 
certain concessions known as ” Kanara Privileges". According to 
this privilege, for every acre of land a farmer owns, the 
government gives eight acres of forest lands known as ‘Betta 
Lands' free of cost- only the green manure frcm these could 
be utilized. 

The existing forest policies and acts seem to be nothing 
but an extension of the British forest policies. At present, 
clearfelling of natural forests to raise mono-cultural 
plantations like teak and euc^lypbus are being practiced in 
the name of eco-development and social forestry. 

The Britishers, had provided betta lands to the farmers 
in order to encourage cash crops like black- pepper, cardamum, 
arecanut. Coffee in that area which were in greater demand 
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at that time. After the Britishers left, the concept of 
large food production and plantation of selected trees like 
eucalyptus and teak were evolved by the government to meet the 
growing food and fuel need of the people respectively. 
Large~scale hydro-electric projects were also started in the 
village areas to meet the power need of the new industries and 
agricultural projects. 

All the above reasons created a conducive environment 
and people became ecologically conscious. It's when the 
Bedhti hydel dam was under construction in the Tittara Kannada 
District/ the idea of fighting to save the forest land gained 
momentxm among the people of the area. 

At this moment/ the people of the area feel that the 
erratic rains have affected agricultural yield. This results 
in large-scale soil erosion, leading to silting of tanks and 
dams, eventually affecting irrigation pattern. It also causes 
flash floods. 

The plantation of teak and eucalyptus leave the fields 
dry. The cattle does not get enough fodder. The modus 
operand! of felling trees reveals an insatiable greed and a 
blatant disregard for propriety. 

Going through the difficult time, on September 8, 1983 
the members of laxminarasimha Youth Club in salkani, a village 
in Sirs! taluk decided to launch a peaceful agitation against 
the indiscriminate clearfelling in the ^nearby Kalase forest. 
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ThG throat to survival having become more sinister, 
the response of the people has changed. Sporadic protests 
have become organized and sustained movement s.^^ Appiko 
Chaluvali in fittara Kannada District is one of these movements 
whose main objectives are to promote harmonious relationship 
between men and nature with its threefold objective of Ulisu , 
Belasu and Balasu which implies preservation, restoration 
and regeneration and rational use of forest resources. 

Five hundred years ago, Amrita Devi, a lady of Bishnoi 
Sect in Pajasthan hugged a khejari tree and prevented the 
axemen of Maharaja Abhay Singh from cutting it. It is the 
Bishnoi' s that inspired Sunderlal Bahuguna to launch the 
Chipko Andolan in the North to save the Himalayan forests. 
Ins pired by ‘Chipko * , the people of Uttara Kannada launched 
the 'Appiko* the Kannada version of 'Chipko'. 

After getting the information that axemen are cutting 
trees, 160 men and wemen from Salkani village entered the 
tree-felling area and hugged the trees and thereby prevented 
the axemen from cutting the trees. That is how the peaceful' 
agitation, popularly known as " appikd’ started in ’’Tttara 
Kannada District. 

For 40 long days, about 30 to 40 villagers were present 
in the area to guard the trees.. Finally the axemen left the 
area and the villagers proved to be victorious. 


16.. vandana Shiva, o£. cit . , p. 2 62* 
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It is at this point that, Pandurang Hegde came to the 
scene, ifnile, he was a student of Delhi school of Social 
Work, he came in contact with Sunderlal Bahuguna and spent 
sometime with him in the forests of Himalayas, He explained 
to the youth club members' of Salkani, spearheading the movement, 
the philosophy of the Chipko movement. Being a native of the 
area, he has a distinct advantage of understanding the • 
problems of the people. 

Pandurang Hegde spearsheads the Parisara sanrakshana 
Kendra (Environmental Protection Centre) an organisation 
whose head office is situated in Sirsi, a taluka of nttara 
Kannada District. Claiming himself to be an organiser and 
not leader, he believes in decentralisation, whereby more 
activists and groups will emerge ani will work with total 
freedom. 

Parisara Samrakshana Kendra, (hereafter PSK) is an 
informal organisation, having its office at Sirsi. There is 
no formal enrolment into it. It's not a registered body 
either. The group in Sirsi has about fifteen activists.. 

Their maiii aim is to develop leadership in the village, where 
the movement is taking a positive mode. The basic Idea behind 
such a move is to build confidence in these groups so that 
they will not be dependent on external assistance to solve 
their problems. 

The major demands of the PSK are the following: 

(1 ) The present forest policy of the goverrment should 
be reoriented in such a way that it will be able to control 
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the exploitation of forest wealth. 

(2 ) There should be a long moratorium on commercial 
felling of trees and mono^culture plantations. 

(3) The laterisation process should be halted on a war 
footing by planting trees on the denuded land. 

(4) Porest-based industries in the area should be closed 

down. 

The main objectives of the organisation are threefold 
i.e., (i) to save the existing forest cover, (ii) to grow 
trees in denuded/fallow land and (ill) utilize the forest 
wealth with due care to conservation. This can be achieved 
through propagation of new chullahs, finding alternatives to 
fuelwood, regulation in lopping of green leaves etc.- 

Punds are collected locally to run the organisation. At 
present, the PSKs have been able to spread their message in 
three districts of Karnataka namely North Kanara, shimoga and 
South Kanara. Their target is to spread, as Pandurang Hegde 
claims 'the whole of Western Ghats, where the tropical forest 
is in real danger ' . 

4.5 Techniques Adopted in Appiko Chaluvali 

In their efforts to mobilize public opinion and prompt 
public action, the PSKs have adopted traditional art forms of 
Karnataka namely Yakshagana. The consequences of deforestation 
is presented by the volunteers playing the roles of mythologica 
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characters such as Parvata Raja, Prayag Raja, Nisaraga Chakravarti 
Yogaraja, Pragatti etc. 

The young volunteers propagate the message of Appiko , 
through street plays. Apart from this, the village girls 
volunteers, writing poems and folk songs on the theme of 
Appiko (see the Appendix), 

4.6 The sample Villages: Salkani and Gubigadde 

Salkani and Gubbigadde are two small villages of Sirsi 
talpka in Tjttara Kannada District where I have tried to study 
the nature of participation by the villagers in Appiko Chaluvali. 

Appiko Chaluvali, the Chipko experiment in this District^ 
is based on Gandhian satyagraha. Though, initiated by Shri 
Laxmi Narasimha Yuvak Mandala of Salkani, in 1983, it is with 
the active role played by Pandurang Hegde of PSK, the villagers 
of the above two villages participated in it with alacrity. 

In both the villages, Havyaka Brahmins are the dominant 
castes. People of other castes like Namdari Naiks, Shettys, 
Vokkaligas and Scheduled Castes also reside there. Among the 
dominant castes, very few farmers are rich but almost all of 
them have some amount of lands. It is not the case with the 
people of other castes. Majority of the landless labourers are 
from the backward castes. 

The table No. 4 shows the distribution of population 
and their occupations ip the two villages? 
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Aor iko ChUtivili, the Chipko experiment in this District, 
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L<ixmi ^ iricJjnln Yuvak Mandala of salkani, in 1983 it is with 
ths. active re le olayed by ’^andurang Hegde of PSK, the villagers 
o£ t ht ibov^ two villages participated in it with alacrity 

In Loth the villigec, Havyaka Brahmins arc the dominant 
ca&tec, PeopJe of other castes like Namdari Naiks, Shettys, 
Vokkiliciit ind Schedialed Caste'" also reside there Among the 
dotinant castes, very few farmers are rich but almost all of 
them hive some amount of lands It is not the case with the 
people of other castes Majority of the landless labourers are 

from tnt, backward castes* 

The table Fo 4 slxiws the distribution of population 
and their occupations ip the two villages 
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Name of the No of family Population Percentage of 

village population 



Farmer 

Landless 

labourers 

Farmers 

Landless 

labourers 

Farmers 

Landle 

labour! 

1 

salkani 25 

25 

343 

152 

69 2 9 

30 70 

2 

Gubbigadde 43 

15 

464 

87 

_ 



Table No 4 

Source The Office of the Tehsildar, Sir si 

Land distribution pattern in the two villages show, 
how the forests play an ojnpcjrtant role in the life of the 
villagers 


Name of the 
village 

Areas 
covered 
by forests 
(in acres) 

^addy 
grown 
( in 

acres) 

Arecanut 

grown 

(in acres) 

Others 

(in 

acres) 

Total 

area 

(in acres) 

salkani 

333 

17 

44 

157 

551 

Gubbigadde 

994 

76 

37 

90 

1197 


Table No 5 

Source Tne office of the Tehsildar, Sirs! 


Paddy and arecanut are the two mam crops cultivated 
by the villagers. Apart of these two crops. Sugarcane, 
Mango, Peoper, Coconut, Cardamom etc are also cultivated# 


In both the villages, forests cover the major chunk of 
the total areas The forests constitute the reserve forests, 
minor forests, betta lands, Hakkals and village forests The 
reserve forests and minor forests are exclusively managed by 
the forest department Betta lands arc protected forests 
granted to arecanut garden owners They use this for procuring 
green manure, firewood, etc Hakkals are type of forest areas 
granted by the Britishers for the practice of shifting 
cultivation by certain communities The village forests are 
taken care of by the villagers themselves. 

The working plan of the forest department reveals an 
alarming trend In the Hulckal Range under which both 
the sample villages fall in the coupe (tree felling area) 
no 20 wnich consists of 34 40 hectares, 3,675 trees were 
proposed to be felled in 1983 xhis means, only 580 trees 
were to survive This shows, how the contractors have a high 
handedness on the reserve forest itself 

It was found that, majority of the cultivators apply 
greon maniare and very few use chemical fertilizers. It was 
also found that, out of 40 people interviewed, 2 3 had lands 
for cultivation out of which only 8 people had electric 
pump sets Rest of the cultivators depend on ram 

The villagers mainly depend on forest and forest products 
such as fuelwood, green manure, medicine, timber for building 
of house or agricultural equipments- Our study shows that 
out of 40 people interviewed, only 7 people have gobar gas 



as a source of fuel rest of them use firewood as fuel 


shows that, the dependence of the villagers on forests for 
fuelwood is enormous 

i he dependence of the villagers on forest for their basic 

survival motivated the peoole of the area to start the \ppiko 

Chaluvali Natural plants of the forest are felled to plant 

eucalyptus for the pulp industry However^ tne needs of 

pulp-based industry cannot be satisfied without turning renewable 

land and vegetational resources into non-renewable ones 

\ 

The main objective of forest management is to provide 
raw material to forest-based industries ard to earn maximunn 
revenue But it brings changes in micro and macro clamate 
affecting rainfall and eventually the agriculture 

Our study shows that the people of this area feel the 
following factors are the cause of deforestation in the area. 


Si variable 
No 


1 Yes Because 
of 


Do you think, there has been largo No of Ratio 
scalu deforestation in your area respo- 
over the years ndonts 


(a) lack of awareness among the 
villagers 

(b) Large-scale cutting of trees 
by forest contractors 

(c) Irresponsible act of forest 
department 

(d) Excessive use of forest by 
the villagers 


5 

11 

7 

8 


O 12 5 

O 275 

O 175 

O 2 


contd . 
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(c) Largu-scalo fire 

(f) Commercial plantations/ 
mono-culture. 

(g) other factors 


2 No 

3 Mo No Res Don se 


2 0 05 

2 O 05 

3 0 075 

1 0 025 

1 0 02 5 


4 Total 40 1.000 

Table No 6 

Cur study shows that, people in general feel the devastating 
natuie of deforestation which in turn threatens their onTironment. 

In tne table No 7 we find out that, the appiko chaluvali 
has made an impact among the people Cut of 40 people 
interviewed, only 3 jpeople feel that, appiko has failed to 
make any laipact on the people Majority of them, however, 
fe^l that, appiko has not only g^ven than confid>-nce to fight 
against clearfelling, but also it encourages them to plant new 
saplings in the barren area and to develop nursery where local 
species can be nurtured. 


I 



si variable 

No 


Patio 


Nhy/how do you feel, 
" A.Dpi]<c:f' can bring 
change in ycur area 


No of 
respon- 
dents 


1 Yes (a) Gives confidence among 

oeople tc fight against 



injustice 

4 

0 1 

(b) 

Creates awareness among 
tne villagers to 
protect the forest 

10 

0 25 

(c) 

Motivates people to save 
the forest from " clear 
felling" 

4 

0 1 

(d) 

Creates awareness among 
the people to develop the 
forest through planta- 
tion of new saplings/ 
develop nursery etc 

7 

0-175 

(e) 

Because of its efforts, 
forest department is now 
taking keen interest in 
develooing the forest 

2 

0 05 

(f) 

creates a sense of minimal 
use of forest among 
villagers 

2 

0 05 

(g) 

otners 

4 

0.1 

No Tt tes not 

brought any change 

3 

0 075 

No Response 


4 

0 1 


4 Total 


40 1.000 


rable No 7 
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pandurang Hegde the PSK activist claims that the 
Britishers had no knowledge of managing tropical forests Ihe 
same knowledge based was accepted by foresters even afttr 
independence Thus the main thrust was on lemoval of tropical 
forests and to raise monocultural plantations The removal 
of mixed species of foresis navo caused irreversible damage 
t-- toe oco-systems The poorest lot who are staying amidst 
ft lest have become the worst victims of this so called 
" scientific managenent" 

The people of the sample villages have realized tnat big 
hydro-electric projects and large-scale forest-based Industries 
have caused a lot of damage to the forests and the people of 
the area fhe table No 8 show=- the reactions cf the people 
regaadinq the setting up of hydro-electric projects and 
industries in thoxr area 

I ho Bedthi Dan prcjcot in tne District has made tne 
people aware of the consequences of setting up of bigger 
hydro-elv„ctric projects in the area Recently an agroemept 
has been inado with the iarihar Polyfibres, by which the 
governmonu, has earmarked 75 000 acres of thickly forested Malnad 
region of the Vestern Gnats for the pjrpose of providing 
eucalyptus to tht company The ooen cast mining in the region 
has dried up the river course The caustic soda factory has 
polluted the sea The Paper Mill has polluted the river 
Inis in turn has affected the common people 
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Si variable Reaction about setting up of No of Ratio 

N<. Hydro-electric projects and respon- 

Industrics in the area dents 


1 Yes 

(a) 

Tt provides employment 

4 

0 

1 


(b) 

Industries provide essential 
things 

4 

0 

1 


(c) 

In favor of small-scale 
industries 

1 

0 

02 5 


(d) 

In favor of mini-hydel 
proj ects 

2 

0 

05 


(e) 

In favor of solar-based/ 
wind-based energy projects 

7 

0 

175 

2 No 

(a) 

It causes large-scale 
destruction of forests 

1 

0 . 

.025 


(b) 

Big hydro-electric projects 
cause earth-quake 

2 

0 

05 


(c) 

As big hydro-electric 
projects submerge large 
quant It of lands and result 
large-scale disolacemont of 
the people from the area 

5 

0 

12 5 


3 

In favor 
in favor 
proj ects 

of 

of 

Industries but not 
hydr o-e lect r ic 

3 

0 

075 

4 

In favor 
proj ects 
industry 

of 

and 

hydro-electric 
not in favor of 

2 

0 

05 

5 

Others 



3 

0, 

.075 

6 

No response 


6 

0 

15 

7 

Total 



40 

1 

OOO 


Table No 8 


I 


I 



The Deoole wht are in favour of big hydro-electric 
orejects and industries are mostly the landless labourers who 
feel that this will provide them employment It's not that 
they are against the small-scale industries or mini-hydel 
projects, but they feel that bigger projects will open ud 
better employment opportunities 

irrespective of their caste, status age, sex and living 
opportunities, majority of the villagers, however, feel that 
' appiko' IS a good initiative in checking deforestation in the 
area 


SI variable” "Feeling about 'appiko' No of Patio 

No Is It a good initiative respon- 

dents 


1 

Yes 

(i) 

Increasing awareness among the 
villagers. 

14 

0 

350 



(ii) 

Bnerging sense of unity and 
collectivity 

4 

0 

1000 



(fii) 

Increasing government's 
initiative in developing the 
forest 

3 

0 

075 



(iv) 

Checking of deforestation/ 
clearfelling 

12 

0 

300 



(v) 

organized protest was possible 
due ttj It 

2 

0 

050 



(vi) 

Ot hers 

1 

0 

025 

2 

No 

Forest department has become more 
rude and strict 

2 

0 

050 

3. 

No 

No response 

2 

0 

050 


Total 



40 

1 

000 


Table No 9 
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As the table No 9 shows, the peoole feel that the 
initxative of 'aoioiko' has brought a sense of unity among the 
peoole and it gives confidence to fight against injustice 
By the imoact of which, the forest department has also started 
taking keen interest in afforestation orogrammes 

Clearfelling has stopped in the region due to its initiative. 
Now people are in a position to lodge protest in an organised 
way 

A significant number of resoondents feel that tc some 
extent, the villagers are also (directly or indirectly) 
responsible for deforestation Our study shows that the main 
dependence factor of the villagers on forest is for fuelwood 
It may be noted here that for a common villager, there is 
no option left but to depend on forest for this purcxcse 

Another interesting finding of our study is that only 
two out of forty respondents feel that commercial plantations 
are responsible for deforestations Iney reported that 
whether or not tne plantations of commercial species like 
eucalyptus, teak, acacia etc are responsible for deforestations, 
cannot be said with certainty But they strongly feel that 
these plantations have failed to fulfill their basic needs 
like food, fodder fuel, fertilizer and fibre 

The villagers, however, strongly oppose the plantation 
of commercial species like cucalyutus, acacia and teak in 
their area They give the following reasons against the 
above plantations (i) The leaves of eucalyptijs have a very 
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bad smell (ii) The cattle bleed by smelling it as it 
produces lot of heat, (iii) t dries ijp the soil 

At presi-nt the villagers with the help of PSK are developing 
nurseries in their villages Species of local varieties are 
nurtured there The mam aim behind this is to grow as trees 
in the deund ed/fallow land as possible 

lo utilize properly the forest wealtn, the PSK is developing 
fuel-eff icicnt chullahs (astra ole) and propagating alternative 
sources of energy 

From the above study we assume that the people of the 
area fe^l that their goal will be achieved if the following 
factors axe taken into consideration 

(i) i/Jith tne adoption of "modernization" of productive 
process through social forestry by the government, the very 
survival of tne common people is threatened 

(ii) Tn the present state of affairs, there is a need to 
save the existing forest, grow more and more trees in the 
denuded land and utilize tne forest wealth with duo care to 
conservation 

(ill) Clcarf oiling of trees should be stopped The 
forest legislations should be more strict to deal with tne 
Illegal forest contractors. 

(iv) Nurseries should be set up in the villag s to 
encourage the nurturing of local species 
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articulation of a frame~work for an alternative forestry 

science which is ecological and can safeguard the public 

^ ^18 
interest 

The efforts of PSK to start forest movements like 
"Appikd' IS remarkable because of its onphasis on decentralized 
political power, the survival of species, establishing good 
lelations among human being and nature and also a peaceful 
coexistence at all levels Though these movements start from 
a specific condition or location, they have global implica- 
tions The ecological culture developed through th»_sG efforts 
give us an opportunity to deal with nature inside and outside 
of ourselves 


18 Ibid , p 38 




Chapter V 


CIVIL LIBERPIES MOVEMENTS IN INDIA 

5 1 The State Civil Society and yheory 

In tne West, the civil society is found to be differentiated 
from the modern state through its democratic revolutions and 
ongoing social movements The key features of this civil 
society are legality (private law, civil, political, social, 
eguality and rights), plurality (autonomous self-constituted 
voluntary associations) and publicity (spaces of communication, 
public participation, reflections on and articulation of 
political will and social norms) 

According to Marx, all elements of civil society and 
the state are seen as bourgeois institutions, subordinated 
to th^, logic of i^he capitalist organisational principle 
Contemporary W<-stt,rn social system, howev^-r, does not conform 
to this model on th^ following grounds* 

(i) Economy is on- of many sub-systems that consti cute 
modern social system Therefore, it is not necessary that 
the state is subordinated to the capitalist organisational 
principl- only 

(ii) Theorists of collects. v- behavior have -mphasized 
the complexity and importance of motives, need interpr tations 
and worldviews that form social action. Therefore, social 
action based on class struggle is not the only alternative 

to social change. 



(ill) The Marxist tradition has always emphasized upon 
an evolutionary perspective of society; the ultimate aim of 
which is a progress towards socialism As a result of this 
progress the formal political institutions like the state, 
political parties and representation become obsolete 
However, in the Western society this is described as an 
evolutionary optimism 

Further, the neo-Marxists are not critical of the state 

as their predecessors were As a result, it gives an 

opportunity to evaluate the relationship between the state and 

civil society from a different perspective At this point, 

"it IS constantly stressed that the basis of a radical and 

socialist civil society should be a diversity of struggles 

prosecuted by a variety of overlapping but distinct popular 

1 

groupings and alliances" (Pierson, p 5) 

2 

Claus Offe, a system theorist while focussing on west 
European politics, suggests that, the period from the post- 
World War il till the early seventies was dominated by the 
"old paradigm" The main issues of this period were economic 
growth, distribution and security But, the new social 
mnvom«nts of the seventies have broken down thi "old paradigm" 
and given rise to "new paradigm" This resulted in the 


1 Christopher Pierson, "Democratic Institutions and 

Actors in the Public Sphere", Towards *a Socialist and 
Pluralist Civil Society'? Paper presented in XI World 
Congress of Sociology (18-23 August 1986, New Delhi ) p 5 • 


2 


Claus Offe, "New Social Movements Challenging the 
Boundaries of Institutional Politics, Social Research , 
(Vol 52, No 4, Winter, 1985) pp 817-668 
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following (i) diminishing faith in the welfare state 
consensus^ (ii) delimiting the sphere of the action of the 
state / while politicizing the civil society in such a way that 
it remains more indeoendent of the state regulation and 
intervention 

The above postulates can be realised by (i) a redefinition 
of the relation between state and civil society, and (ii) 
elevation of a "non-institutional" politics By non -institu- 
tional politics/ Offe subsumes that "the means of action can 
be recognized as legitimate and the ends of action can becomL. 
binding foi the wider community ' , 

Sch ma of Forms of Non-institutional Action 


Ends 

Means/Actors 

Not binding for wider 
communi'*‘y if accomplished 

Binding 

Not recoanized 
by political 
community as 
legitima te 

"private crime" 

1 

"terrorism" 

2 

Rv_cognized 
as logitimatv^ 

Sociocultural movements 
advocating religious 
etc practices, 

" retreat" 

" Sociopolitical 
movv-ments" 


3 

4 


Table No 1 

Source* Clause Offe, "New Social Movements* Challenging the 

Boundaries of Institutional Politics", Social Research , 
(Vol 52, No 4/ Winter, 1985) p 827 


3 


Ibid , pp 826-827 



(ill) dealing with the problem of pluralism within a unitary 
state 

Offe also explains that, if we define the concept of 
paradigm as a configuration of actors, issues, values and 
modes of action in s'Xiiopolitical conflict, we find a contrast 
picture between the "old paradigm" and the "new paradigm" 

This can be observed in Table No 2* 


T he Main Characteristics of the "old" and "new " 
Paradigms of Politics 



"Old Paradigm" 

"New Paradigm' 

Actors 

Socicoconomic groups 
acting as groups (in the 
groups' intcr-st) and 
involved in distributive 
conflict 

Socioeconomic groups 
acting not as such, but 
cn behalf of ascriptive 
collectivities 

I s sue s 

Economic growth and 
distribution military 
and social security, 
social control 

Preservation of peace, 
environment, human rights, 
and unalienated forms 
of work 

Values 

Freedom and security 
of private consumption 
and matwrial progress 

Personal autonomy and 
identity as opposed to 
centralized control & etc 

Modes of 
action 

(a) Internal* formal 

organization, large- 
scale representative 
associations 

Ca) Internal* informality, 
spontaneity, low degree 
of horizontal and 
vertical dif f^-rentiation 


(b) External Pluralist or 
corporatist interest 
intermediation, 
policies 1 party compe- 
tition, majority rule 

(b) External* protest 

politics based on demrnds 
formulated in pre- 
dominantly n-gative terms 


Table No 2 


Source Claus Offe, "New Social Movements* Challenging the 

Boundaries of Institutional Politics, Social Research , 
(Vol 52, No 4, V\iinter, 1985) p^ 832« 



From the discussion of Offe‘s new social movements 
following propositions can be stressed* 

(1) Existence of the State is indispensable/ however^ its 
power IS subject to delimitation and control 

(2) Recognition of thp existence of independ nt institu- 
tions within the civil society 

(3) Emphasis upon the procedural and institutional 
elements of democracy 

(4) Emphasis upon political plurality i e , recognition 
of a variety of social institutions including voluntary 
organisations and community -based services 

(5) Significance of the emerging social movGm''nts must 
be realised 

(b) There is a need to recognise the necessity of 
alliances of liberating forces within a popular democratic 
struggle 

(7) Need to promote "non -institutional" politics for a 
better civil society 

Touraine, an action theorist considers civil society as 
the locus of action for social movements Therefore he 
focusses upon thu process of contestation over opposed 
reinterpretations of norms and new institutionalizations 
In the words of Touraine » 

Si^ial movements are the process through which 

social identities are constituted, and the insti- 
tutionalized norms and hierarchical stratification 



system of a given social order, challenged Social 
movements do not "succeed" or "fail" only to the 
degree to which they become political movements 
posing the question of power The proper object 
of partisan social theory, then, is to articulate 
the potentials and dynamics of social movements 
to enlarge tha social space in which the content 
of norms and control over historicity is at issue ^ 

5 2 Wnat is Civil Liberty 

McClcskey defines "civil liberties" as "the p rsonal 
rights and freedoms that aro - or ought to be - respected by 
government" The terms 'civil rights' and 'civil liberties' 
are often used interchangeably, however, the significant 
differencu between th_ two are that, the 'civil liberties' 
often denotes the rights of individuals whereas the 'civil 
rights' refers tc the constitutional and legal status and 
treatment of minority groups that are marked off from the 
majorit/ by race, religion or national origin 

As mentioned in the Tabli_ No 3, civil liberties can be 
described in terms of either positive rights or in tt-rms of 
negative rights t Negative libi^rties can be described as the 
individual's right not to have something dona him Negative 
liberties are traditional one and can be further sub-divided 
into (a) rights against interference by government and (b) 
rights against interference by private individuals or groups 
Rights against governments are further divided into political 

‘i Alain Touraine, "The Voice and the Eye" ( New York 
Cambridge University Press, 1981 ) p* 77 



LIBERTY 


Civil 


ibf*rties 


POSITIVE 

RIGHTS 


I 

POLITICAL 

RIGHTS 


Substantive Procedural 


negative rights 


Against 

government 


Against private 
persons and groups 


ECONOMIC 

rights 


Substantive 


PRI VATE 
RIGHTS 

I 

i 

■~i r 

Proce- Substan 


7 


Proce- 


dural tive dural 


Voting Political 
candidacy 
Political 
discussion 
Assembly 
Organization 
Petition 


Possession 

and use of 

property 

Occupation 

Buying and 

selling 

Contracting 


Life 

Physical 
liberty 
Religious 
beliefs and 
practice 
Artistic 
expression 
Inquiry 
Teaching 
Privacy 


Adequate income 
Educational Facilities 
Health S-rvlcos 
Housing 


Protection from 
Bodily harm 
Economic coercion 
Libel 

Discrimination 

Involuntary 

servitude 


Table No 3 

Source* Robert G McCloskey, "Constitutional Law* Civil 
Liberties/ International Encyclopedia of Social 
Science (Vol 3, 19681 p. 3 08. 
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rights/ economic rights and private rights These rights are 
either substantive/ i*e , end in themselves or procedural/ 
i e ^ way in which government must proceed in dealing with 
them 

Positive rights can be defined as individual's rights 
to have something done for him Under these rights individual 
should have the facilities for education/ health services# etc* 

5 3 Civil Rights Movements in the United States 

The Civil Rights Movement in the United States got its 
impetus from the following incidents* 

(i) In 1954/ th»_ U S Supremo Court decided in the case 

of Brown \7s Board of Education/ Topeka that schools segregated 
on th,_ basis of race and purporting to provide separate but 
equal education were declared unconstitutional 

(ii) In 1955/ Rosa Parks# a black woman of Montgomery, 
Alabama refused to leave her bus seat to a white man and move 
to the black section where no seats were available This 
led to a long boycott of the bus system by blacks 

The above incidents took place b<_cause the blacks were 
considered to be second-class citizens in the USA The 
Civil Rights Movement began as a reformist movement This 
movement started in tho South of the United States as it was 
more populated by the Blacks At that time the blacks 
realized that* 
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(i) They are treated as second-class citizens 

(ii) They are hardly allowed to exercise their voting 

power 

(ill) They are given education in substandard schools 

(iv) They get less pay as compared to their white 
counterparts for the same job 

Several organisations were formed, of which the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People (NAACP) 
became the most important black civil rights organisation in 
the United States from its creation in 1909 until the late 
19S0s However, in the late fifties and early sixties, several 
other organisations emerged Among them the significant ones 
are the Congress of Racial Equality (CORE), the Student 
Non-violent Coordinating Committee (SNCC), the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference (SCLC), and the National 
urban League (nttl) 

The above Civil Rights Organisations concentrated on 
the following points as a form of strategy (i) litigation 
and lobbying, (ii) education, and (in) Direct action 

The litigation involves in bringing lawsuits against 
public a rd private institutions who were against the blacks. 
Lobbying includes registering the blacks on the voters list, 
and trying for federal and ''fate legislations in their 


favour 
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Education includes research on the scope and effects 
of discrimination provision of job training and negotiations 
with key economic institutions for an end to anti-black 
discrimination 

Direct action which was a more radical step includes 
a variety of non-violent forms of protest that involves 
picketing/ sit-ins and marches etc against those 
organisations who enforced institutional segregation at 
community and state levels 

After the assassination of major black leaders like 
Martin Luther King Jr and Malcolm X/ the movement was 
disintegrated to some extent Later in the mid-seventies 
this movement took different turns They are as follows 

(i) A significant section of the movement became radical. 
They believed in complete transfc rmation of the racist white 
society 

(ii) Seme grouos took i Marxist position and argued 
that socialist or corrmunist society is the only alternative 

(ill) Some took an extreme step and argued in favour 
of black nationalism or scparatian 

Apart from the black movements the other movements 
which arc prominent as Civil Rights Movonents in the TTnited 
States are the free speech movement/ antiwar mrvoment/ 
antidraft movement/ antinuclear movement/ envirormental 
mt vemont and women's movonent. 
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All the above movements have the following basic 
demands (i) certain basic economic, oolitical and social 
rights to everyone, (ii) everyone should have basic freedom of 
speech, assembly and press 


5 4 Development of Civil Rights Movement in India 

In any society, economic, social and political oppression 
and human indignities lead to civil and democratic rights 

i 

movement 

During the independent struggle, Nehru nad launched tne 
Civil Liberties union In those days tne civil and democratic 
rights associations had limited objective, that is giving 
legal aid to the nationalists accused of sedition against 
the Bij-tish government 

Tne Civil Rights Movonent in India in its present shape, 
owes Its rrigin tcj the political milieu of the declaration 
of National Emergency The Indians in the post- independent 
period strongly feel that, they face a crisis of national 
identity. 

Kotnari, while analysing the post-indepondence political 
situation of the country writes 

For quite seme time after independence the 
Country was go^verned by a middle class elite that 
was animated by a nationalist ethos which it tried 
to transmit to the common people around a number of 
rallying points Among these were nation-cuilding, 
planned development, socialist pattern, national 
self-relianct , non-alignment and more than all these, 
protection of diverse interests and identities 
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within a corimor^, transcendent Indian nationhood 
This has since been weakened and rendered fragile 
and vulnerable, unable to 'hold' the 'various 
constituents of the nation-state together and 
open to a variety of cross- pressures and 
contradictory pulls and mutations.5 

At this point he feels that the crisis of Indian 
nauionalisn arises due to the following factors 

(i) In most parts of the Third /^orld, nationalism 
emerged as a reaction to imperialism and was 'negative' to 
begin with after independence Though this was corrected by 
the Gandhian impact to some extent j.n India, it haa to 
compete with other ideological streams. 

(ii) Socially, national liberation movement wa^ middle class 
based It lacked a social movement at the grassroots of 

Indian civilisation 

(ill) Indian identity always remained civil isational 
and not statist There was no lasting concept of a ' nation- 
st ate' 

(iv) The concept of ' nation- state' adopted in the 
post- independence period was borrowed from the post-medieval 
'scientific' West, which believed in one culture, one nation, 
one kingdom* and one dynasty On the other hand, Indian 
civilization always believed in pluralist and fundamentally 
open and democratic ethos. 


5 Pajni Kothari, "Need for a New National Movement 
The Hindustan Times Sundav Magazine, (December 14, 
1986T p ”9 
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(v) Over the years, the State poses to be more 
hegemonical, exoloxtat rve and distant from its own diverse 
peoples, cnltures, and nationalities 

The above factors have called for what Kothari says 
'a new national movement', where people from all classes and 
cultural identities could participate 

In recent years many intellectuals abandoning their 
academic life, have associated themselves with many action- 
groups and micro-movements ihc mam thrust of tht-se groups 
lie in filling the wide political spaces outside the. 
mainstreari politics of parties and t-lcctions In the words 
of D L Seth 

" the search is for a oolitics that is in tune 
with the historical and cultural continuities of 
their own societies, a conception of politics based 
on the self-definition of a people the process 
ef moving from micro-practice of transformative 
politics to a mmro-cv. nception of a new politics 
for the future has just begun 

The emergency phase has given a now dimension to the 
prilitical and dcrai^cratic struggle in India# For the first 
time, organisations like Peoples' TTnion for Civil Liberties 
(PUCL), Peoples' Tjnion for Democratic Rights (PTtDF) Andhra 
Pradesh Civil Liberties Committee (APCLC), Association for 
the Protection cf Democratic Rights (APDB) hwe emerged Most 
of these organisations bear the following characteristics 


6 D L Seth, 
p 3 


" Movement^' 


/ 


Seminar, (278, October, 1982 ) 
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(i) ' Bnot wermcnt cf th^, people' is their basic ideology 

(ii) Raising the political cense lousness the people 
through setting up of people's own organisations 3nd then 
preparing them t^j confront with the local power structure 

(ill) Caoture of state is not their ultimate ge?l but 
to fight against all the repressive structures •'■'f the society 
IS their main objective 

(iv) Their basic concern is tewards the totality of the 
people's life, i e in political, social, econcmic and 
cultural sphere 

In recont years, wc see a divergence of perspective 
among van lus civil liberty groups The changes found amc ng 
various groups is an indication of their move towards a new 
prlitics fv-r the future 

7 

According to seth , these groups work under the f r llowing 
per speceivGs 

(i) T^ werk (.utside the established party structures 

(ii) Their main aim is to wcjrk on issues and problems 
directly concerning the poor and downtrodden In other words 
their aom is not to wi rk f jr tnem bub to work with them 

(ill) They strongly believe in democratic decentralisation 
of econcTOic and political power 

7 D L Seth, ' Grass-roots Stirrings and the Future 
of Politics, Alt w rnatives , (Vol IX, 1983) pp 1-24 
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(iv) rhexr view of the people is not instrumental i e. / 
people are net treated as an agency of revolution only 

(v) To capture of State Power is not the crime goal of 
these groups 

Considering the above characteristics, we can say that 
these groups are not anti- state but non-state not ant.^- 
party but non-party and also not anti- government but non- 
government in the^r functioning 

I he efforts of the above groups and organisations 
give a new direction to tnc civil and democratic rights 
movement in India 


5.5 LokayanJ A Case Study 

In the West, the grassroot initiatives and micro- 
movements focus on contemporary issues like peace, human 
rights, ecology, etc It has been felt that these forms of 
collective action can have effects on political institutions 
But the Third World countries, these movements are in their 
infancy 

In India, these grassroot initiatives are in the form 
of non-party political process Their struggle is " for a 
variety of 'entitlements' - shelter and housing, and against 
arbitrary evictions of the poor in the cities, for the 
'right to food' and nutrition, for protection against 
exploitation of children and women and bonded labourers in 
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the so-called 'informal' sector 

Lokayan, as a civil liberty organisation tries to 
bring the action groups and micro- movements together in 
dialogue with academicians, intellectuals and journalists 
who have egual concern towards the struggling masses After 
a meaningful dialogue between the above two groups, the 
members of the organisation investigate and analyse tho 
issues concerned Then the findings arc discussed among tho 
concerned people and the way for a frame-of-action is found 

Wha t IS Lokayan ? 

Lokayan literally means the movement of the people 
(Lok- the people, and Ayan - the way or the movement) 

Ihough in its initial phase it was in an evolving process, 
latter it turned out to be an organisation of concerned 
intellectuals, social activists and opinion makers 

Lckayan came into existence out of a critical analysis 
of the contemporary political, economic and sociil situations 
of the country 

If we try to analyse the various factors through which 
the contemporary action-groups and micro-movements, were 
evolved, then we can find out how the political, economic 
and social factors wore responsible for it 


8* Rajni Kothari, "a Politics of the people". The 

Hindustan Times Sunday Magazine , (November li, 1986) 
p 9 



With the breakdown of the old Congress Party, Indian 
polity began to sense a crisis This also created constitu- 
tional deadlocks Various national parties took regional 
character In the meantime various ethnic, religious and 
regional movements took place 

Simultaneously, various action-groups and micro- 
movements came into existence They were detached fr^rn the 
national politics of parties and elections 

In the late sixties, we also saw large scale unemployment, 
inflation and poverty The gap between rich and the poor 
became larger Disillusioned with the state of economic 
and politic 1 situation, many univGr<^it/ graduates and 
entrepreneurs left their jobs and went to the countrysj.de 
to work with the people 

ihc gap between the middle class and the poor was widened 
and the division was no longer social or econcmic but also 
of cultural and political 

Ihe grassroot stirrings in the shape of action-groups 
and micro-movornents emerged as an alternative te conventional 
politics It IS at this juncture that the Lokayan was born 
Although the activists of Lokayan don't agree tc the fact 
that Lekayan exist in the form of an organisation from 
the functioning of it, we strongly feel that It very much 
exists in the form of an organisation The purpose of 
Lekayan is stated in the following lines 





Lokayan is an aggregative networking process 
that operates through dialogues and ccmmu meat ions 
between and amongst activists and intellectuals/ 
at micro and macro levels/ drawn from different 
sectors and ideological positions in is a 

non- vanguard/ non-territonal/ non-party political 
process that does not pretend to have a readynado 
framework but seeks tu build on the basis of ideas, 
values and perceptions emerging from the dialogues 
in which are involved not just the academia but 
even more the social activists engaged in various 
movements and representing the mass of the peoplo, 
especially the deprived and the dispossessed among 
them (Lokayan Bulletin, pp. 8-9 ) 


Lokayan The beginning 

In the year 1980, Lokayan started its work in the form 
of a prcjGct under the spcjnsorship of the Centre fi.r the 
Study of Developing Societies 

The activities of Lokayan can be grouped under ehree 
titles Tney are (1) Dialogue, (2) Research and Documentatic n, 
and (3) Debates and Dissemination 

(1) Dialogue The dialogue has two aspects i e , 

(a) interaction and cooperation among action groups and 
intellectuals and (b) to bi mg out a macro-porspoctives on 
tho grassroot struggles 

It has been realised by the Lokayan activists that the 
major factors responsible for a dialogue among the activists 
and the intellectuals are the following t 

(i) On the one hand the occncmic and social planning 
of tho government and on the other hand poverty and 
destitutions among tho millions in tho countryside 



(xi) On the one hand the science and technology policy 
of the government and on the other hard the basic survival 
of t he people 

(ill) On the one hand centralisation of power by the 
government and on the other hand grassroots democratic 
decentralisation 

After considering the gross disparity between the policy 
of the government and the aspirations of the common people 
the Lokayan activists feel that a dialogue is necessary in 
the following fields Political system, social tensions, 
women's issues, science, technology and power structure, big 
irrigation projects, forests and ecological balance, education 
and health and new trade-unionism etc. (Also see Appendix b) 

After the areas were demarcated, the first national 
dialogue meeting was held at Delhi in May 1980 The concerned 
intellectuals who participated in the meeting wore Raj pcrishna, 
Rajni Kothari, D L Seth, Ramashray Roy, Ela Bhatt, Vijay 
Pratap, Jai Sen, J D Sethi, Suresh Sharma, Giri Deshingkar, 
Claude Alvares, Pr Kappan, Smitu Kothari, Y D Phadke, 

Kishoro Saint etc 

In the National Dialogue meeting, the focus of discussion 
was (i) to organise local ccmmunities to decentralized action 
in development, and (li) to organise a dialogue among various 
activist groups and intellectuals. 
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On the basis of this meeting, a series of dialogues 
vas organised in various parts of the country These 
dialogues were organised with the help of regional centres 
of social studies The participants in these dialogues were 
mainly (i) concerned urban intellectuals, (ii) activists of 
grassroot struggles and (in) citizens who are a suffering lot 

(a) Gujarat Dialogues In 1980, two dialogues were 
organised in Gujarat, one each at Surat and Ahmedabad These 
dialogues were initiated with the help of the Centre for 
Social Studies (CSS) Surat The participants in the above 
dialogues were grassroot activists, workers working for the 
deprived sections of the people, few Sarvodaya organisations 
and other non-governmental organisations 

The issues to be discussed in the meeting were (i) to 
highlight the social and economic conflicts that deprive 
the poor from benefitting (ii) How to protect the rights 
of the people displaced duo to the construction of Narmada 
Dam Project. (iii) The problem of land distribution pattern 
in the villages (iv) How to link up urban action groups 
with rural action groups, involved in organizing the poor. 

(v) The problem of anti-reservation agitation, etc. 

From the above discussion, the participants feel that, 
in order to eliminate rural poverty from the region there 
is a need to combine struggle (sangharsh), reconstruction 
(Rachana) and development (Vikas). 



To fight against displacement of people in the Narmada 
Dam Project, Lokayan activists have extended their co-operation 
with a local action group called Chhatra Yuva Sangharsh 
Vahini 

lAfitn the intervention of Lokayan activists, a group 
called Gujarat Vishamta Nirmulan Parishad (GNVP) a platform 
for Dalits, Adivasis and minority activists have been fomed 
to fight against anti-reservation in Gujarat 

In a way, after a dialogue among many activist groups, 
the LoA.ayan could create an atmosphere to fight against 
injustice 

(b) Madhya Pradesh Dialogue In 1982, with the 
initiative of an activist, a dialogue was organised in Rewa 
The main focus of the dialogue was on the issue of the 
displacement of the people through the setting up of a super 
thermal project in Singrauli 

The dialogue included the Lokayan activists, local 
activists and citizens of the area who have be^n deeply 
affected by the process The dialogue resulted in setting up 
of a group called Lok-Hit Samiti We shall elaborate its 
activities in ( ur case study of that organisation 

(c) Bihar Dialogue In 1982, Lokayan activists 
organised a dialogue in which, action groups cutting across 
ideological barriers participated. The organisations have 
different ideological orientations Like, the Marxist- 
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Leninists, the Chhatra Yuva Sangharsh Vahini, Samajvadi 
Yuvajan sabha and sarvodaya groups etc 

The focus of the dialogue was to bring the micro 
organisations together And the specific issue that got 
highlighted was the struggle of Bodh Gaya action groups 
against the local Mahant's illegal possession of land 

(d) Maharashtra Dialogue Lokayan organised a dialogue 
in 1980 in a place called Lonavala The participants varied 
from politically active intellectuals to grassroot activists* 
Though the Gujarat Lokayan initiated the dialogue in Mahara-shtra, 
the local intellectuals took over it later on 

Ihc issues which were discussed focussed on (i) how ' 

to bring a common platform to fight against injustice, (ii) 
the role of voluntary action as a non-clectoral, non-party , 
political and social action, (iii) to fight against deforesta- ^ 
tion and displacement of Adivasis 

(e) Andhra Pradesh Dialogue The Andhra Pradesh 
Dialogue was started in July 1981 at the young India Project, 
Penukonda People from various voluntary groups and concerned 
citizens participated in it The issues focussed in the 
dialogue were the following (i) large scale displacement of 
people due to Srisailam Dam Project, and (ii) Communal riots 
in Hyderabad and other places in Andhra Pradesh 

As the displacement of people is taking place in the 
name of 'development', proper legislation and implementation 



of a satisfactory rehabilitation programme was urged 


Samilar Lokayan dialogues have been organised in Tamil - 
Nadu, Karnata} a, Tittar Pradesh, Goa and Kerala. The dialogues 
seem to be an ongoing process through which the action groups, 
concern citizens and the D3-lits who are fighting for the 
basic rights could express their grievances against injustice. 

(2 ) Research and Documentation Research and documenta- 
tion plays an important role in the activities of Lokayan 

Lokayan believes in unconventional research it is 
an attempt to make a qualitative assessment of the grassroot 
organisations and movements 


Types of R»- so arch Studies 


Type of Study Nom^, of the Study/ 

"* Location 


Contents 


1 Field study 


Politics of Identification of the 

Oppression (ir P ) interrelationships of 

crime, corruption, 
casteism and local politics 
that IS contributing to 
mass murders of Harijans 
in tt P 


2 Fiel d Stud y Education (tt P ) F<x:ussing on the growing 

inequality in the educa- 
tional system arising out 
of the growing dualism of 
private and government 
schools in tt p 


3 Tww Monogra- 

phs 


Dovelopm>-nt, 
(Garhwal, u P 
and Banda, M P ) 


Negative impact of 
development schancs on 
local populations 


4 Three 

Monographs 


Ecology 


- Displacement due to the 
construction of dams 
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- Land-TTse oatterns and 
the monoooly of the 
rich 

- Problem of the Urban- 
Slums 

5 Three Politics of - oppression of tlie 

Monographs oppression Scheduled castes and 

(Tamil Nadu) the issues of religious 

conversion 

- Conflict between Hindu 
and Christian fishermen 

6 One Micro level Involvement of action 

Monograph Planning and groups in micrr level 

decentralization planning 
(Guj arat ) 

7 One Prohibition of Anti-alcohol movements 

M nograph alcohol (Bihar) among the tribals of Bihar 

® Bonded Labour The problems of bonded 

Monograph (tt*p ) labour 

Table No 4 

source* Loka/an Bulletin , (3/6, 1986) pp 42-54 

The types of research studies undertaken by Lokayan 
gives an impression that their emphasis is on contemporary 
sucial problems of survival, democracy, decentralization 
and social change By focussing on the issues of exploitation, 
political oppression, social repression, basic survival 
among the Dalits, displacement in the name of develjpment, 
bonded labour, corruption and communalism, the Lokayan 
group tries to create a feeling among the action groups as 
well as the concerned citizens to fight for their rights. 

So far as the 'Documentation' is concerned, two 


bulletins < ne in Hindi and another in English are publisned 
from Delhi Lokayan Those bulletins are bi-monthly 
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publications Through these bulletins, various activities 
of Lokayan are focussed The tooics in the bulletin are 
contributed by intellectuals activists and concerned citizens 
The issues focussed are ccxnmunalism, survival, ecology, 
problems of tribals and Harijans, science and technology, 
health decentralization, democracy, voluntary action and 
different struggle notes 

The proceedings of different dialogues and meetings 
are also documented Ihe national meeting on " Non-oarty 
Political Process" has come up in a book form Similar 
monographs have been prepared from the meetings on 'Research 
Foundation for Science Technology' (Dehradun) and ' Ctjmmitteo 
for Cultural Chuices and Global Futures (Delhi) Recently, 
with the help of two activists, efforts arc on to systematize 
the docum»-nt ation 

(3) Debat ^^s and dissemination The dialogues and 
research studies have generated a large number of literature 
which were needed to be debated and disseminated among the 
intellectuals, activists and the concerned citizens 

The literature in the role of dissemination serves the 
following purposes: 

(i) A national consciousness is created by exchanging 
the ideas of various regions 

(ii) It carries an on-going debate among the concerned 




people 
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(xai) The action groups are provided various research 
facilities 

(iv) The activists after being aooraised of the social 
situation convey them to the commor oeople 

Besides dissemination Lokayan also arranges programme 
through which the activists of one region can snare their 
experience with the activists of another region by spending 
time with them 

F unding in Lokayan 

Lokayan as a project started with the helo of the 
Centre for the Study of Social Development, funded by a 
West German foundation 

In December 1982, there was pressure from local 
activists and coordinators to discontinue the funding, due 
to some ideological orobloms In the national mooting of 
Lokayan at Anomedabad in December 1982, it was decided that 
the funding should be discontinued 

With the termination of foreign funding, finance posed 
a big problem Then, the phase for * self sufficiency' began 
and the major sources of sustenance became the followingt 

(i) Individual contributions in the form of donations 

(ii) Sale cf Lokayan bulletins 

(lii) Award money from the Pight Livelihood Award 
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Lokay an The Future Course of Action 

Lokayan has always acted as a platform througn which 
the intellectuals, activists and the concerned citizens have 
a continuous dialogue regarding the contemporary social 
economic, political and cultural issues 

At present the mam issues before Lokayan which need 
attention are (i) survival, (ii) communalism and (iii) non- 
party political process 

The question of survival is very important because in 
the name of development and the practice of modern science- 
and technology, a large number of people ^re displaced and 
marginalized 

The disolacement of tribals in Singrauli, Srisailam 
and Narmada Dam Project have caused a lot of problems to 
the commen people Lokayan with the help of the local 
activists and concerned citizens is trying to create awareness 
among the people to fight against injustice 

The problem of communilism which is posing a threat 
tc the rich cultural diversity of our country is another 
issue that emerges as a major challenge for the Lokayan 
activists The situation is grave in places like Hyderabad 
and Ahtedabad- The Lokayan activists with the help of local 
activists and concerned citizens are on to form action 
fronts to fight against it 
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Ihe Lokayan' s third initiative is on the non-party 
political process According to this, the activists of 
Lokayan feel that social movements and grassroots initiatives 
are the source of accountability of the state to civil 
society As we have mentioned earlier Lokayan' s efforts 
have always been to bring a dialogue among the grassroot 
organisations and fronts to fight against State's reuression, 
the Lokayan activists feel that micro-social movunents and 
grassroot organisations adopting a voluntary, nr n- party 
non-governmental form can be more effective in protesting 
against government action 

This non-party non-government agencies through their 

grassroot activities can prove to be more effective and can 

emerge as people' s movement At present those groups on 

behalf of the struggling masses are playing their rolo as 

a part of larger civil liberties effort, through safeguarding 

the rights of forest dwellers and marginal farmers, protecting 

the rights of the minorities, against bonded lab ur, new 

initiatives in health and consumer protection, against 

displacement, against centralization and in a sense f r the 

basic survival of the common people 

make a 

In this respect we/study of Lok-Hit Sam it i who, with 
the Lokayan 's initiative is at present working against 
displacement of the people in Singrauli due to the setting 
up of Pihand Dam, the Super Thermal Project, and the Coal 
Mines in the region 



5 6 siagrauli aad th- nativities of Lok--iit Samiti 


ihe £:ingriuli area lies on the border of Madhya '^radesh 
and TTttar Pxadesh about 130 kilo metres South of Benares 
ihis area was predominantly a tribal area Rcl and Khairwa 
were the two major tribes who were living there 

The small kingdom of Sa.ngrauli has been ruled by the 
kole Khairwas, Chandelas and Balendus The later two 
rulers were Raj outs i''7hen the British came these nilers had 
the status of tax— payers 

T.he British found the source of coal reserves in this 
area in 1847 ^s a result the first coal mine was established 
Before that coal was extracted by the local people 7hen 
the British g< vernment found the soxjrce of coal reserves in 
Bihar and Bengal they stopped extracting coal from Singrauli 
as transporting them to Calcutta was a costly affair 

only thirty years ago rich and dense tropical forest 
existed in the Singrauli area Since this area lies on the 
Highly fertilv- Gangetic plaj.n, people of tha-s area were 
solf-sxjf f icienu in agriculture In the early sixties the 
Jr<ihdnd Dam Project was taken over by the government As this 
created a largo reservoir, nearly 146 villages were submerged. 
This resulted in tnc displacement of nearly 3 00 000 people 
from that area These people got compensation at the rate of 
Rs 1 per Bagha, which was not adequate at all 

Tn subsequent years, huge coal deposits were found in 
the area At present there are nearly eleven open pit coal 
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mines in the area The government decided to explrit the 
close orox-umity of the coal deposits to the Rihand reservoir 
and constructed a senes of coal fired, water cooled super 
thermal electric generating plants 

Since 1977 the World Bank has committed nearly $ 850 
million t ) help finance the develoonent of various projects 
in tne region 

Witn massive industrialization and develoument of 
various projects in the area nearly two to three lakhs of tne 
rural pooulation have been subject to forced relocation 
Worst IS the case of the poor and the deprived rhese people 
once had villages betoer water facility, livestock and 
fertile agricultural lands As a result of displacement they 
have been reduced to a state of destitution There are many 
people wht have been displaced twice or thrice because of 
the construction of Pihand Dam, Super Thermal Electric Prcject 
under the National Thermal Power Corporation (NTPC) and 
various coal mines under the Northern Coalfields Limited 
(NCL) At present many of the displaced population live on 
the edges of the huge orojects in the area As their 
agrxcultural subsistence have been destroyed, they are 
employed as contract labourers in various projects with a 
meagre wage 

In brief the problems faced by the displaced oopulations, 
especially the poor and tne destitutes are the following 



(1) The people, who got displaced and rehabilitated 
by the concerned governments and projects are allotted a 
land of 60/40 square feet. 'T'his land is quite inadequate to 
accomodate their family members Previously agriculture was 
their main occupation and they had a lot of cattle with them 
Though they arc deprived of their land, still th^y have not 
given up the value system attacned to them But, even if 
they want to keep the cattle with them, they can't, because 
of the; lack of space and shortage of fodder 

(2) The atmosphere of rehabilitated colony is strange 
to them There might be similar set of people with them but 
th- environment they had earlier is quite missing 

(3) In the village, value system was such that the 
landless end the destitutes were well protected how these 
people are found unfit for any job because the new set up 
needs skilled workers. 

(4) Most of the people were dependent on forest wealth 
Thoir basic ne^ds like food, medicine, firewood, etc , were 
met frev- of cost from the forests Now, for any small thing 
they have to spend money. 

Now, rhs-re are p<;.opl^ who are found unfit for a job in 
thw industrial projects and are deprived of forest wealth 
due to restrictions on it This has made their lifw miS'-rablc. 

(5) Th^re is no provision of public latrine, in the 
rehabilitated area. Digging of well, construction of religious 
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institution and business establishment are also prohibited 

(6) There is a provision of giving employment to 
atleast one member of the family in the projects provided 
they show that they had one acre or more land in their 
previous establishment This provision has deprived many 
people to get employment in the projects 

There is another problem regarding this Even if one 
person of the family gets employment, the income is not 
sufficient to support all the members of the family In their 
earlier set up, thv- nature- of jcb was such that, everyone 
was wngaged in somv. work or other 

(7) Th re ar^ small artisans who havv- the skills with 
thum, but th^y are found to be unfit as various projects 
undergoing in th^ area need different skills 

■nhey f el that their skills will not be wasted if 
small-scale industries in th^ field of pottery, carpentry, 
etc are set up 

(8) Even within the population in the rehabilitated 
area, the intcrr lationship is sev-r^ly affected As for 
ev-^-ry damn thing money is needed, p<^oplc are reluctant to 
help each other duv- to their short budget This situation 
was not there in their earlier sot up 

(9) After the rolocatirn, the people got compensation 
depending upon thu quantity of land they lost In 1980, they 
were compensated at the rate of Rs 4,5 00 per acr*- whereas 
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according to a High Court decision in 1985, they should 
have got Rs 12,500 per acre lost 

(10) rhe lands which have been purchased by the NTPC 
are sold to another company NCL at the rate of Rs 34 000 

per acre Bur when the local people sell it, to any of these 
projects, they are offered only Rs 7,000/- per acre In 
other words, the land of the people is purchased by one 
company at the rate of Rs 7,000/- par acre and is sold to 
another company in an exhorbitant price of Rs 34 000/- per 
acre 

(11) mhe Corporations and projects in the area spend 
nt-arly two percent of their expenditure in public welfare 
In principle, these amount should be spent on the relocated 
population However, according to the secretary of Lok-Hit 
Samiti, a very small p^ro^-ntag'- of this amount is spent on 
them Instead, this amount is utiliZ'-d in organising Maena 
Bazar by Vanita Samaj, women's Association consisting of 
wives of top officers 

The observations have bev-n made after meeting the, 
displ^te-d populations in the area To understand the 
topology of the resettlement eoloniws where the displaced 
populations are accomodated, we have taken two sample 
villages for study The/ are Navjeevan Vihar (M P ) and 
Chilka Daad (u P ) 
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(a) Navjeevaa Vihar This resettlement colon/ consists 
of populations from n-.ne villages who had to be relocated 
in 1984 duo to the construction of Vindyachal Super Thermal 
Power Ltd , an NTPC project 

Nearly seventy five percent of this population have 
been relocated thrice, first time due to the construction of 
Rihand Dam, second timo duo to the construction of Singrauli 
Sup^r Thermal Corporation (SSTC) and Central Coalfields Ltd 
(CCl) , and now due to the construction of Vindyachal Super 
Thermal Pro 3 act 

rho work of occupation of ni-w area and relocation of 
population com-s und^r Special Authority Developmont Area 
(SADa) Navjeovan Vihar cr lony which has been resettled n^-ar 
Bedhan, comos under tht= jurisdiction of SADA According to a 
SADA v-stimatte, thfe proposed budget for Navjecvan Vihar 
population is as follows 



Cate ncr y 


Remark 

1 

The Estimated Displaced Pamilies 

1500 

2 

Total displaced population 

7700 

3 

Total estimated cxncupied area 

37 

5 Hectares 

4 

Thv- estimat_d budget cf 
compensation at the rate of 

Rs 10,500 per acre 

Rs 

9,84 375 

5 

Estimated budget on area 
developm nt lik^ stre>.t light, 
water supoly, etc. 

Rs 

56,25,000 


Total 

Rs 

66,09,375 


Table No 5 

Source. Vikas Ki Kimmat . (Ahmedabad, SETU) p 27 
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According to the Assistant Collector of Bedhan vvho 

also chief of SADA, the main problem of ■'relocating the 

population lies in their cooperation with the 

t-ne government 


As it IS a massive task, chances against the 
some sort of flaws is very high 


'Xistence of 


When asked about the compensation, he 

^aia that the 

displaced people had been adeguately compensated They 
had been paid at th<= ratv. of Rs 10,500 for 

'=aGn lost- one- 

acre of lana They had also been provided t. 7 n-u 

witn land of 

60/40 square fe^t for construction of hous"^ nu 

The area is 

only 4 kms away from the power station mh-. 

-nis facilitates 

th^ people to go to work very easily Ther^ ^ 

are facilities 

for el ctricity both in thw street as well 

in thv- houses. 

They hiV'- 12 boring- wells es well Thv-rc ar^ -.t 

also such 

provisicns that if their houses collapse du^ 4 . 

to soma natural 

calamity, chey ar«_ adequately compensated 


ih assistant crll.-ctor is confid-nt th=.+- 

Trnat people will 

gradurlly adjust themswlvv-s to thv=i new set m-, ^ 

Government 

IS trying thair b»-st to look after the wolfav. 

of the people 

tiowt:.ver, tht- displaced people f the ar( 4 . 

tame quite- a 

different feeling so far as their accomodati 

•^on in i\[avj'-evan 

Vihai IS concerned They are as follows 

( 1 ) They were compensated at the rat<= o-F d 10 c■r^ 7 ■^ 

**' Ks j 0^500 

per acre, but the same area, if sold to Ntpc k,, 

^ by SADA, worths 

Rs 60,000 Th-refore the people feel that. tK^ •, , , 

' tnoy should have 

be^n compensated in the. latter rate 



(2) Though SADA claims that the facility of water is 
adequate, people claim that they have to stand in queue 
for hours together to avail themselves of this primary need 
Consequently it becomes extremely difficult for some of the 
employecis to report in time 

(3) The people have to pay an annual tax of Rs 180 as 
land-tax (Bhu-Bhatak) 'T’he people who don't have a regular 
employment, it becomes extremely difficult on their part to 
pay the above amount 

(4) The area of 60/40 square feat that is provided for 
construction of h'^us<- is quite small Though th^y were 
used to keep cattl-- and other animals in their previous 

set up they are unable to think of this now As family-size 
is also increasing day by day, it is extremely difficult for 
thwm to accomodate 

(5) In the initial stage, tho: SADA had provided 
elciCtricity Tharv- is facility for electricity only at the 
street There is no sign of >-xpansion in that 

(6) Th probl>-m of omplo/mcnt is acuta among th 
youth They have not b^>-n tak>-n for employment in thw NTPC 
and NCL because of th^ir lack of skill 

(7) Tho SADA has made provisions to provide l^nd for 
opening up shops in the ar^-a at th^ rate of Rs 10 per square 
foot As this was costly for th^ people, they requested 

the authority to provide them in Rs 2 per square foot Their 
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members Mr Awadesh^ Mr Deepak and Mr Ajay The main 
demands of Lok-Hit Samj ti are as follows* 

(i) Proper compensation to the people before displacement 

(ii) One family should not be displaced more than once 

(ill) Provision of employment and training to the affected 
people 

(iv) The farmers who are cultivating the lands in the 
area should be provided with legal right over that land- 

(v) Preservation of nature culture, ecology and 
environm nt of tha area and the Inhabitants of the area should 
have full rights over thv.m 

(vi) Employment facilities for everyone especially 
the women 

(vii) setting up of small scale industries involve 
women and local artisans 

(viii) Provision of education for children of the 
affected people 

(ix) Provision of drinking water and medical facilities- 

(x) The nature of industrial set up should be such that 
the change should be natural 

(xi) To work out properly the limits of development- 

The techniques adopted by Lck-Hit Samiti to carry out 
their activities are as follows* 
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(i) Public rallies of the displaced people to put 
forward their demand before the concerned authorities 

(ii) Having dialogues with intellectuals, journalists, 
and other action groups 

(ill) Developmental activities like providing education 
to the children, voluntary medical help, etc 

Recently a school is run by the members where students 
upto 3rd standard are provided education The strength of 
student is 84 and four teachers are engaged in teaching at 
present 

(iv) Legal activities like appeal in the court regarding 
arbitrary steps taken by th^- government or othv^r proje-cts 

(b) Chilka Da ad . Chilka Daad is a village where land is 

provided to thv. displaced pooulation by NTPC after Shakti 
Nagar Power Station was constructed Thj.s was their second 

displac m^nt as they wore already displaced in the sixtit-s aftea; 

! 

th^-. construction of Rihand Dam Now they fear furthv-r 
displacGm>_nt because NCL has found large reserves of coal 
in that place 

This place comes und^r Mlrzapur district In t rms of 
area, Mirzapur is the largest district, some parts of 
Singrauli also lie in this district 

The Shakti Nagar Power Station has started its 
production and tne capacity is 3l00 Mega Watt This project, 
takes about 5000 acres of land As a result, nearly 532 houses 
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and five thousand people got displaced The/ were then 
relocated in Chilka Daad village 

At that time, the people of this area were compensated 
at the rate of Rs 4,500 par acre of land According to an 
NTPC official, adeguate steps have been taken so far as the 
emplo/ment of the displaced population in the area is concerneo 
He also sa/s, the public welfare fund has been utilized to 
construct a Junior High school in the area 

However, the people bear a different feeling towards 
thv- dev'-lopmt-nt of th^ aroa They are as follows 

(i) The/ wv r- Compensated at the rate of Rs 4,500 per 
acr- of land That was in 1980, however, in 1985 the High 
Court of Madhya Pradesh has given a statement that the amount 
should havw b^ n Rs 12,500 per acre 

(ii) Ihv^ worst of the fears of the population is thv-ir 
further displncemont a resident of the area tells, "when 
wore displaced aft-r th^ Rihand Project, wc could bear that 
sacrifice considv-ring th^ larger interest of the country 
But twenty five yi_ars afti^r that incident, we are still 

at the threat of furthc.r displacement Is there no stop to 
this process'^" ,H.c guips 

(ill) There is only on^ junior high school in the 
village, however, the children of the employees who ar^- 
staying within the campus get facilities for public school 
education 
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(iv) Though the power pro 3 ect generates more than 3000 
Mega Watts of electricity, there is no electricity in their 
village 

(v) The ashes and dusts produced from the projects are 
dumped near the village 

(vi) The -work is in progress in the nearby coal mines 
Sometimes they fed that there is earthguake in their ar as 
because of th^ powerful effect of dynamites 

(vii) There is no road to their village E^reryon*- has 

to cross n<_arly three railway lin^s to go out of the. ,;illagc 
Every y^er som^ among them become victims of death whil^ , 

crossing th^ railway lints 

(viii) In case of serious illn<;.ss or sudden medical 
be 

help, one has to/satisfied with the treatm^-nt of local doctors 

who are not ev n certified They have to give bribes to 

get admission into thv- NTPC hospital ' 

i 

Udwasit Kisaan Mazdoor Parishad is the sister organisation 
of Lok-Hit Samiti who is Carrying out its activities regarding ! 
thw problv-ms of displaced populations of the ar<. a Th>-ir 1 

main dc=mands aret i 

(i) Thv. provision of giving employment of one person par | 
family should b^ pTopt rly worked out At present the NTPC 
has madv- provision to give employment to thos<= persons who 
had onw or more acre^ of land in the. previous s-t up This 
should bo closed as tht_ ncv..dy ones are not the people who had 
land(s) but the lanc^lcss labourers 
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(ii) The relocation should be within two kilometers of 
NTPC premise As there is a provision of spending the public 
welfare mone/ in the area spread about within two kilometers 
of the premise 

(ill) The NCL, Beena has provided 5 acres of land for 
Cultivation to th=; affected people The same should be 
introduced in Chilka Daad also 

(iv) According to High Court's airectives of 1985 the 
aff'-cted people should have been compensated at the ratu of 
Rs 12,500 per acre Therefor^, they should be compensated 
at the present ratc 

(v) Adequate facilities like school, public latrines, 
drinking wat»-r should bv- provided 

Most important of all, th^-y should not be asked to leave 
the plaCv- again 

Thv- techniques applied by Udwasit Kisaan MazQOor Parishad 
to makt- this mnvemi-nt more solidified are as follows* 

(i) Setting up of local action group in each villagoi, 

(ii) S nding memorandum regarding their problems to 
the authorities 

(ill) Public me-_tings and peaceful agitations 

(iv) Carrying on dialogues with journalists, intellectuals 


and othc.! action groups 
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Tho ibovt. micro -m'^vomants are continuing th>-ir straggli- 

in thw Singnuli ar^a to ask for batter civil and d<-mocr-itic 

rights of thv. people Thw basic question asked in the whole 

process is "th- country has a long term objective of 

industrial development but what w~'uld happen t the pecple 

if thes/ are not assured rf their basic rights"- Being the 

feel 

natives of the area they ^ they havc= the right to prrrect and 
presv-rva thair own environment. 



Chapter VI 


SaWMARY AND CONCLUSIOST 

With the proliferation of massive social movements like 
the peace^ feminist, ecology and the local -autonomy movements 
in the wesr, sociological theories of the classical tradition 
were felt to be inadequate m explaining these movements 
Till then, historical materialism, structural-functionalism 
and social-psychological tradition of the Chicago School were 
the dominant rheones in explaining social movements As 
the social movements of the seventies were not responses to 
economic crises or breakdown, there was a need to explain 
these movements from the perspective of concrete goals and 
well defined values, interests and strategies This resulted 
in the development of the "resource-mobilization" paradigm in ' 

th^ United States and the "identity-onented" paradigm in 
Western Europv- 

Th_ nuw paradigms sc<.m to be different from the classical 
thcoriu-s in th_ sense that they consider the participants of 
the sexial movements to be rational beings and the occurance 
of the moNrGTUonts as normal ^ 

I 

Th^ "resource-mobilization" paradigm believes that the ’ 

social movements get involved in large-scalv- formal organisations! 
and thuir formation depends on changes in resources, | 

organisation and opportuniti'-s for collective action I 

Although the "resource-mobilizaticMi" paradigm explains j 

the changes in organisational forms, targets and tactics of i 
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collective action./ so far, it seems to have failed to explain 
the processes through which collective actors create the 
identities and solidarities they defend The present study 
which aims at understanding these processes has# therefore# 
used the identity-oriented paradigm 

lha thraa-fold ob3Sctiv6s of the "identity-oriented" 
paradigm are to explain the self perception and identity of 
the actors# the problem of th-^ other against which their 
sv-lf-identity is formed# and the cultural totality that forms 
tha arena of struggle It is these three aspects that define 
rhv- Vv-ry essenst- of a social movement 

Tha problem of social movements was a neglected subject 
in India till the early s^venti^-s Sociological resoarchers 
ware- mainly concerned with thv, analysis of social structures 
in prv-fv-rance to that of social processes Tha widely 
favoured topics of rose; arch wer^ Caste# Family and Villages 
Almost all movwm^nts during the freedom struggle can be 
subsumed und<.r th<-. national liberation movt-m^nt Therefore 
studit s in social mov^-monts gained impetus only after 
ind>-pendGnca During th^ freedom struggle the movaments had 
a clear-cut target of attack on imp^-rialism However# the 
the absence of such a clear target was felt after independence# 
which led to the diversification and proliferation of social 
movemv-nts in India 

So far as the existing studies on various social 
movements in India that have taken place since indepandence # 
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very few systematic attempts have been made to tackle the 
conceptial issues like definition, classification, genesis / 
ideology and identity, organisation and leadership, internal 
dynamics and social consequences A few sociologists like 
MSA Rao, P Mukherjee and r K Oommen have made some 
significant contribution towards removing these inadequacies 
However, the above sociologists have mainly concencrated on 
describing the typology aspect and have not adequately analysed 
the movements from an actor's own perspective and its cultural 
totality 

Since the nature of social movements that took plac*- 
in the seventies appear to be different from the earlier 
movv-ments , it is desirablv- to approach them from a different 
theoretical pv-rspective Therefor the present study cf 
contemporary social movements in India is a modest attempt 
to examining it frem an alternative- paradigm 

If we analyse the post-independence social, economic, 
politic \1 and cultural situations of India, we find that a 
crisis of national identity was f^lt by the Indian masses in 
th^ late sixties In the political field the breakdown of 
old Congress Party resulted in a fragmentation of national 
politics, thereby giving rise to many regional parties and 
ethnic and rwligious movemv-nts In the economic sphere 
th^re were large scale unemployment, growing inflation and 
acute food shortages Since the country was governed by 
a cohesive middle-class elite who were the intellectual and 


I 
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political heirs of colonialism/ the policies created by 
these bureaucratic and technocratic ruling elite was mainl/ 
responsible for creating a gao between the established middle 
classes and the masses 

The poor, the deprived and the minorities feel that the 
programme of 'Garibi Hatac' , national self-reliance, planned 
developmv-nt , higher technology, etc have made them more 
marginalized Thesa feelings were expressed by them in the 
form of grassroot micro-movements such as the ecology 
movom-nt, the women's movsm^_nts, the dalit movements, the 
movv-ment for civil liberties and democratic rights and 
various movt-ments of religious and ethnic minorities. They 
strongly feel that th^y are not only marginalized, but are 
facing an identity crisis as well 

Som<_ of thv- specific features of these movements are 
that they are dotach^a from the national politics of parties 
and elections their v^fforts are voluntaristic and they 
divert their attention from the traditional economic/ 
industrial system to cultural grounds 

The present thesis encompasses within its scope only 
three of the abov^ described movements* w'm.n, ecflogy and 
the civil liberties It is felt that none of these movements 
IS confined to the minorities alone. Rather, they all 
appear to assume the shape and character of national 
movements and ev-n reflect global concern 
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What seems common to all these three movements is the 
question of identity/ they arc all grappling with the problem 
of identity in their own ways 

Women want to demonstrate their own identity in terms 
of some, activities which they feel they can do on their own. 

In so far as the ecology movements are concerned people are 
trying t'^ ass-rt their identities with nature, since nature 
now appears to them as a gradually vanishing aspect of tht-ir 
world The gradual dc.struction of nature threatens tho 
survival of the poor and the destitute citizens Similarly, 
the asst-rtion of the demand for a civil society articulates 
pc-iplfe's pressing concern for their identity as the free ( 

citiZ'-ns of a democratic world i 

When these mov<-ments are appreciated in terms of the i 

I 

problem of identity, it seems quite pertinent to embark upon , 
o sociological study of them by adopting an "identity- * 

oriented" paradigm, this is what is undertaken as a 
mv-th ode logical procedure in the present study of the w-^men's 1 
movements, ocf logy movements and civil liberties movements 

[ 

Part of this project has alsc been, on the one hand tc study | 
th^ goals, interests and strategies of the above movem-nts, 
and on the other hand to examine the identity of tht actor, 
the definition of the opponent and the very cultural totality 

f 

that constitutc-s the field of conflict { 

I 

The nature of data collected in our study of the above 

\ 

social movements is basically qualitative However, some 
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quantitative methods are also applied as a way of comple- 
menting the above data Therefore^ a combination of 
methodologies, or what is otherwise known as a method of 
triangula tion, forms the basis of our data collection This 
IS done by keeping the follov;ing things in mindt (i) Better 
exposures for cross-validity and reliability of data, (ii) 
Possibility of counter -balancing strength of one method over 
another to c'^mpensate for the weaknesses '^f a single method, 
and (ill) An effort to integrate fieldwork and survey mt-thods 

In geu'-ral, the methods used for data collection are 
as follows* 

(i) Informal interviews with the organisers and key 
m3mber- activists of the organisation 

(ii) Oov-n-anded interview schedules to understand the 
inmatv-'s attitude towards the movc^ment 

(ill) Observation methods by staying with the members 
and inrnatv-s throughout thu fluid study 

(iv) Collection of data from the S'-condary sources to 
understand the macro -dimension of thu movement 

(v) Casu studies of the inmates who havu bene fitted 
from thw action groups 

(vi) Informations from the key informants who would 
like to keep their identity a secret 

In the present study, wo have triad to discuss the 
gene SIS, processes and implications of the contemporary 
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social movements like the women's movements/ ecology 
movements and civil liberties movements Our study involves 
the analysis of three case studies of the action groups who 
are carrying out these movements 

The problem of woman is discussed by taking up a case 
study on Saheli, an autonomous women organisation/ at present 
carrying out its activities in Delhi Similarly, the 
ecology issue is discussed through a case study of Parishara 
Sanrakshana Kendra (PSK) , which is carrying out its activities 
through Appiko Chaluvali# a grassroot micro -movement in the 
Uttara Kannada District of Karnataka. The civil liberties 
effort IS discussed through a case study of Lokayan and its 
action groups called Lok-Hit Samiti and Udwasit Mazdoor Kisan 
Parishad/ situated in Singrauli 

In India, women ar^_ considered to be a deprived and 
discriminated lot In the l9th century reform movement, 
issues Ilk raising the age of marriage, abolition of child 
marriage, widow remarriage, abolition of sati, higher 
education for girls were taken up as the various means of 
raising the status '^f in society 

Although large number of women participated in the 
freedom struggle, their activities can be understood as 
falling under the national liberation movement The p>-.riod 
from 1947 till late sixties was one of complacency among 
women But during the period bw tween late sixties and mid 
seventies wh^n India experienced an economic crisis causing 
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phenomenal prxce rise women raised their voice against this 
critical phenomenon Declaration of the International Vvomen's 
Year in 1975 and the famous Mathura rape case were the two 
milestones which occasioned the upsurge of a new set of 
women's organisations called 'Autonomous Women's Organisations 
The developmc-nt of autonomous women's organisations is 
considered to be the real woman's movement in India 


The significant featurcis of these women's movements 
are that women themselves organize and lead the movements, 
rhciir main priority is to fight against oppression, exploitation 
injustic-- and discrimination against women 


Saheli IS a woman's organisation that came into 

^-xlstonce in 1981 At present the activities of Saheli i 

[ 

include (i) giving legal and medical aid, employment, 
training, shelter, ^tc , to women (ii ) Creating social 
awareness about the status of women (in) Engaging in , 

research, documentation and dissemination on women's issues ' 

(iv) Organising discussions, seminars and workshops on I 

women's issues and (v) Setting up area-based centres which , 

1 


pr vidw similar services 


Apart from the above activities they are at present 
involved in (i) the creation of public opinion against the 
ban on NET-EN, an injectable contraceptive, (ii) systematic 
intervv-ntion in the area of unorganized sector, and (iii) 
survey on domestic viol^ncv- 
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The significant features of this organisation is that 
membership is open only to woman, though male-help is 
allowed in many respects Their efforts are voluntaristic 
There is no hierarchy at the organisational level Majority 
of the members belong to middle class, though membership is 
open to everyone Since the organisation is situated in an 
urban area, they basically deal with these problems of women 
which are typical to urban living 

Before the advent of the British in India, there was 
only customary regulation of people's rights over forest lands 
and forest produce However in 1865 an act was passed to 
manage and preserve the government forests Subsequently 
many acts were passed by which, in the name of development, 
large scale deforestation took place The same practice seems 
to hav>- continued even in the post-independence period 

Du*- to incrv-as^d forest exploitation, the forest 
communiti-s have experienced a progressive loss of control 
over thwir habitat In the seventies, people responded to 
this threat to their survival by starting off ecological 
movements in various parts of the country, and made demands 
for the conservation of vital natural resources 

This movement not only challenges the logic of the 
relationship b-tween man and nature, it necessitates a 
reexamination of the relationship between man and his own 
nature Here the basic question concerns what place 'nature' 
has in the constitution and preservation of human life itself 
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Inspired by the chipko Andolan of the Garhwal region, 
the people of CJttara Kannada launched the '#ppiko', the 
Kannada version of Chipko If we search for the reasons 
why the people are involved in such protests, we find that 
the British had provided 'betta lands' to the farmers in 
order to encourage cash crops lik- black-pepper, cardamum, 
aracanut, coffee, etc in that region And at the same 
time there was largc--scale deforestation to meet the need 
of wood to construct railways When the British left, the 
govt-rnm nt adopted the policy of producing more food and 
planting of soloctod trees like t-ucalyptus and teak to meat 
th growing n^-ed for food and fuel, especially in the urban 
areas As a r^-sult, the local villagers were deprived of 
th^ir need for thv- local species of trees which generated 
fv-rtiliz^r for cash crops 

Thv- largv- -scale displacement of people due to the 

construction of B^-dthl hydel dam in the region was another 

became 

reason why the local pv-oploy^more ecologically conscious It 
is at this point that Mr Pandurang Hegde came to the. scene 
by forming the Parishara Sanrakshana Kendra (PSK) in Sir si* 
The main objectives of the organisation are (i) to save the 
existing forest cover (ii) to grow trees of local species# 
and (iii) to utilize the forest wealth with due care for 
conservation 

The protests involve the us^ of the technique of 
Chipko and satyagraha. In their efforts to mobilize public 
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opinion, the protesters have adopted traditional art forms 
like Yakshagana and street plays by the youth The 
developmental activities involve in propagation of fuel- 
efficient Chullahs/ alternatives of fuel wood, regulation 
in the lopping of green leaves and plantation of new saplings 
which are of local varieties 

Civil and 

democratic rights movements are a consequence of social, 
economic and political oppressions as well as human indignities 
Phase has given a now dimension to the political and 
democratic struggle m India Several civil liberty groups 
arv- formed to confront the local power structure However, 

I 

in recent years a divergence of perspectives among various 
civil liberty groups is n'-ticeable it indicates their i 

mov>~ towards a new political activity for the future 

In India, th^ grassroot initiatives in the form of 
a non-party political process have shown ways in which ' 

S 

this new political programme for the future can be carried out ' 

Their main demand is to create a non-institutional domain i 

1 

whor^ the practices of civil sooiety are accountable The | 

assertion rf the demand for a civil society articulates I 

I 

people's pressing concern for their identity as the free 
citizens of a democratic world 

Lokayan, as a civil liberty organisation, tries to 
bring the action groups and micro-movv-ments togath>-r in a 
dialogue with academicians, intellectuals and action groups 
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who have equal concern for the struggling masses* 

In the year 1980^ Lokayan started its work in the form 
of a project but emerged as a separate group in 1982 Their 
activities involve 

i^ialoque , that is interaction and cooperation 
among action groups and intellectuals 

(ii) Research and documentation 

(m) Debat s and dissemination 

At present the mam issues before Lokayan are (i) 
survival, (ii) communalism and (iii) non-party political 
process 

The Lok-Hit Samiti, an action group started with the 
initiative of Lokayan, is working against the displacement 
of the poor and the destitutes due to the construction of 
Rihand Dam and Supor Thermal Corporation in Singrauli region 

Our study shows that the theories of classical tradition are 
inadequate in explaining the genesis, processes and implications 
of many, if not all, social movements in contemporary India. 
Therefore a comprehensive theory of these movements need to 
incorporate the cultural totality and the perspective of the 
actor's idc-ntity In this respect, a combination of 
traditional sociologistic wisdom and the emerging theory of 
identity -orientation should be welded into a single theoretical 
systum to yield an adequate theory of contemporary social 



movements* 


The subotantive findings of the present study are as 
follows* firstly the contemporary social movements evolve 
from the grass-root level and gradually they assume the 
character of macro-mov^-ments Their efforts are voluntaristic 
and they are ready to fight without going for e large membership 
drive Thwy get tog<-ther on the basis of collective identity 
S'-condly, the goals of these movements are diverted from 
economic/industrial to cultural grounds This indicates that, 
in n heterogenous country like India^ struggle evolves on a 
variety of factors like thnicity, gender, environmental 
concv-rn and not on the macro-economic basis of class only. 
Thirdly, capture of state pow«_r is not the ultimate goal of 
these social movements ^ rather they at the micro level appeal 
to the local authoriti-s on the basis of ethical and moral 
principles and make an attc.mpt to conscientizc th^m They 
also involve in dialogues with the intellectuals, journalists 
and oth-r action groups and concerned citizens at the micro 
lv-v<-l Fourthly, thu organisations, which spearhead these 
m^vL-m'-nts, do not b<_licvt. in a rigid hierarchy Their 
organisational structure is more of horizontal in nature 
As thesv- organisations do not have a rigid hierarchy the 
concept of the leader and the led does not exist the 
prominent members of these organisations consider rhemselvcs 
to bte organisi-rs rather than leaders The organisers crrry^„ at 
th^ir activitiv-s in a rational universal language Fifthly, 
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these movements believe in a non-part/ political process. 

Their mam objective is to create a non -institutional dcamain 
where the practices of civil society are accountable In this 
respect, they have detached themselves from national politics 
of parties and elections Finally, as these movements are 
of a recent origin the effectiveness of these movements can't 
be discussed in definite terms at this point Howevi r, it 

I 

c^n bw said that th^, issues they have raised are such that 
th^y hav^ a potential for developing into national and global 
mov-m>_nts 

The prv-sv-nt study, seems to have some potential limitations 

f 

rh pr^S'-nt thesis is based on the case study of one of 
organisation each of thv- three movements - women, ecology ' 

and the civil liberties. Thus the pattern of various types i 

of social movemv-nts that arc taking place in contemporary 

India are not adequately represented In addition, the i 

study Could focuss only on some of the aspects of movements ' 

soci-'l movements b^ing a complv,x and multidimensional social 
process, rhorw is a need to d^al with various other dimensions 

of tho movements In order to yield a comprehensive knowledge- i 

[ 

about thv- nature of th- movements in general and tho ^ 

t 

organisatioas and participants in particular, it requires a i 

lengthy process of participator/ action research and a f 

I 

combination of many other types of conceptual and methodological 

f 

tools* Th^ present study lacks in this aspect due to j 

obvious problems of logistics j 

I 
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In futurt-, partjLCzpator/ action- re search is needed to 
generate holistic knowledge of the process s of the various 
types of soci=»l movements, their genesis and effectiveness 
and reciprocity between social movements on the one hand and 
their social environm-nt on the. other Future research should 
also concentrate on the interaction between the contemporary 
social mov=mrnts and the older types of movements that arcs 
occuring at present 
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‘ APFICO* SONGS 

This sonq is composed in "Bhavagita" style The traditional 
folk art of Karnataka "Yakshagana" is performed by the local 
artists. The song is as follows* 

"Appiko (To Hug) 

Composed by *- ' 

Mr Mahabaleswar Hegde 

and Miss Vijaya Hegde 

(Gubbigadde) 


Bhamini 

Nymoh of Forest, Mother of the environment 

Greatness of you is an aggrandizement 

Be scow us the best of intellect to protect you. 

Injured is your body 

I 

t 

Pardon us affectionately i 

We will grow tr°es wich the Slogan 

( 

'Hug me', 'hag me', (l) 

t 

f 

S aurashtra Pribade , 

[ 

One day a group of youth, got together at a place 

And decided to prot<=ct the beauty of the forest (2) j 

Deciding so, they thought of conveying 
The message to the people and need not 
Waste ths time. Or else th*^ deity of forest 
would not survive with the blows of destruction 


( 3 ) 
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Surutl Eka 

Sundara Bahaguna has said with humility 
To prot ct th forest with unwcaning mind 
For th^ dasp rat- p nod has come 

Grv- nery itself is th^ breath of life 
Is what was whispered by Bahuguna with a smile 
For the humans to live, in th., lap of 
'/asumati. Let us sow# grow and protect 
rh Green (5) 

Vvith pntienc'. , and tol ranca, hug the 
M>_thod of Vahanata 

ProCv-v-d witn high thinking, as the 

V^ords of Bahuguna is true (6) 

All of us, realising this, should be 

The Watchdogs of th_ forest 

Treat th- For st as our mother 

For Sh th^ accomplished, will stop the 

Shiva's d s tractive danc- (7) 


Maravi Eka 

Authorities of th.. Forest D paitm-^nt and 
People hav cut the tre.-s. Look 

Our Forest has wt-akened, why to wait (8) 


( 4 ) 
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Pa n c ha qa 1 1 Ma 1 1 e 

(These authorities) in connivance with the 
Theives of forest, do exploit the 
Forest Secretly 

And at last, pronounce chat the enemy 

Of th for-^st is th=> forest community in a loud voice 

Mara VI Eka 

We should not kill the plants and 

Trees sparsely grown 

Lethargy is no good, awake with 

The wise Song (10) 


Kedara Qaula Thampe 

Varieties of plants and tr'->-s in 
The Jungle 

If noc exist, the environment will be spoilt 
Th^ earth is b ing eroded, and where 
Is th’ chance for Survival, if the 
jJiseaSwS play havoc (ll) 


In thw forest of Kalasa, 
In the, past eight days 
And Th^y hav- called all 
And hug the tree. 


they have cut 

of us to go there 

( 12 ) 


(9) 


Listen to this 
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K anada Jatnuti ^upaka 

Look they hav come to the forest. 

To feel thp* trees. So we should go 
Toaay itself to hug the tre= (13) 

Forest Itself is a cause for rain, gram and sustenance 
jjestruction of the forest is our own destruction 
This IS our Slogans (14) 

Let us request them not to destroy the forest 
If it does not reach thear mind let us try to tell 
Then time and again (15) 

If we grow trees, nro<-v-ct it and use them frugally 
And if we love them with d'^ep affection, 

T’han alon^ it will b^er fruit to feed us (16) 

Saranga Asta 

Listen 0 th enemy of forest, the wealth 
Of For st IS our people's backbone 
rhtr- might b many ways to earn livelihood 
rh^ destruction of for^-st is our Swansong 
And it IS truth (17 ) 

rhc Wealth of forest must be protected. 

The plants must be grown with utmost sincerity 
Th.. prot ction of the environment is our 
Prot-ction, Let us giv uo our Cruel attitude 
And give up the destructive mentality as well (18) 
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Appiko is an emblem must be agreed upon 

In order that, there might grow an environmental consciousness 
So in Che name of Appiko we vow for the same. (19) 

Appiko Bhavaqita 

Come, hug me babe, huj me. In intolerable 
Is the pain of bod/ 

And the agon/ of mind, can't be expressed 

Th-= h ?>rt IS cut 

With th-’ butcher' s Sword 

And axe falling mad on me 

Corroding me. 

Subdued was I with th^ sorrow of heart 

And cut into pieces was m/ mind (l) 

I was a sheltsr to birds and animals alike 

Offered the snadow for people without an/ dislike 

The streaming riv rs and brook=>s ware all likt= th’^ fall of 

the Saree 

Magnificantl/ exhibited and I njo/ea not ordinaril/ 

And, of course, I want>-d to flee with overwhelming glee (2) 

Hidden was all the wealth in my womb 

But alas' all being looted O dear son listen ' 

All being looted, in the name of smuggling 
They do undress me, all of them do 
Undress me 

Erasing the vermillion 

Ine symbol of my 'Sowbhagya* of one in million 
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ihey enjoy the sadistic pleasure 
Ihese butchers have taken off my cloths 
My own babies try to molest me^ Alas I 
save 0 my dear Sonny my Green 'Soubhagya' 

And non-widcwhood 

save my respect from sinners against God 
Oozing IS my blood 
Melted IS my heart 
No, I can't tolerate 

Listen my dear son listen and come fast 

Come 0 sister don't ever delay 

Let's go to the forest as quickly as we can 

Let's all go tc th«L, forest land 

Stop tne murder to our best 

Th>- greenery of our mother is the essence 

of life together 

It IS the farmer's life breath 

And the green signal of nation' s marching ahead 
The butchers who cut the trees. 

The crazy who make the forest barren 

And the agents who undress their own mother tie 

May they bo stopped by us 

Let's hug the trees. Let's not fear the 

Strokes of axe's 

Let our head fall on the earth 

Let the blood flow without death 
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Coriie till of you, Cuiie forward come to protect 
1 ht forest, (, our people, our people, our people, our oeople 

Tone nano the skies, spreading in the space 
Crtatina a pand"'! to the rmiverse 
Conic our ocople hurry up to protect this green 
This green is our breath in every ounce 
Green is looted. Trees are exploited 
Cur forest is all turned into barren land 
Cane, Let' s move fast, Stoo the matter at the best 
And grow the nation's wealth to progress 
Jht lard is becoming barren, gone is 
Ihe source of water and rain 
rh<- fields of xasants are becoming 
Yellow ard dry in vain 

Nation's wealtn is the trees of forests 
Marching fast let's protect the Green 

Listen to the good words. Listen to our words 
It wc cut the wood 
Hell is guaranteed 

If you cut the trees there is bound to be disaster 
Thw erosion of mother earth multiplies 

Trees being gone 
Production being dwindled 

BiVur, brooks, port art the, rest would all bo dried 
Listen, would all be dried 
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are our breath 


Ana nation's wealth 
Don't lorget it and follow these 
Hords with utmost faitn 
rollow these words with faith 
The chopping of trees is like 
C topping of mother's head 
Jo ca^ne here to tell you 
Fot to go to hell 
I y t ho stroke and kill 
Of your mother and all 
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Q 

RKi 


Q. 

RK» 


0 . 

RK» 


APPTIJDIy R 

^'ith Prof Ralna. Kotharx 

tiOw did tiif' idpa of Lokayan pvolve? 

ViP are working on the democratic process in India 
^arlipr on, the work was mainly based on studying the 
system After emergency, it gave us an opportunity to 
work on a model where we can concentrate on developing 
an alternative paradigm which could explain the socio- 
political situation of contemporary India 

In this respect, we made a humble beginning of 
Lokayan Later on it developed to a process where a 
search for a people's oriented society could bo evolved 
What is your idea of Lokayan? 

Lokayan is not an organisation but a networking process 
It is a conc^'pt to understand the contemporary social 
reality by letting the intellectuals, activists and 
citizens be involved in a dialogue. 

What are the main tasks before Lokayan? 

Lokayan itself is not an activist organisation but a 
media of communication to highlight the prctolem of 
individual and society However, there are people whr 
involved in this process might be activists but Lokayan 
itself is not an activist organisation 
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Q« Do you considpr Lokayan to bp a inovein»nf? 

RK* It is an effort of the intellectuals to provice a 

catalystic role to various people’s movements Lokayan 
perception about people is also from the perspective o£ 
intellectuals a time has come when a need for an 
intellectual search to the root of the problem arises 
Q* Recently, the activities of Lokayan has been limited to 

the issues of communal ism, survival and non-party 
political process; your comment? 
rKj The project phase of Lokayan was a phase of experiment 
So its activities involved in lot of dialogues and 
meetings# 

Then came the phase of consolidation where the 
focus was on issue Our role is to focus on issues wbicl 
are socio-politically significant from the viewpoint of 
the common people Then we try to sensitize so that 
a local activist organisation takes over 
Q, Does Lokayan commit to any ideology? 

RKi We believe in cutting across the various ideologies. 

Q, What is your committment to the issue of Civil Liberty? 

RKf personally, I was involved with the civil lib-rty 

organisations If we consider the civil liberty in a 
broader sense, Lokayan does take up issues regarding 

doing for the displaced in singrauli. 


this as they are 
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Q Is L okay an an outcome of emergency? 

RK It is not a direct outcome of emergency but the 

intellectual group started thinking about such a concep 
during that time 

Q What is your comment on the type of social movements 

that are occuring in the West? 

RK» They are much more stronger and has a large base. The 
advantage with them is that they have more access to 
the state. In Indian so much of irrqgortance is given to 
the state that we have not been able to develop any 
movement outside the state. But the situation is now 
changing hero 

Q« What IS your comment on the role of Non-Governmental 

Organisations (NGOs ) 7 

RK» There are two types of NGOS that are operating in India/ 
one IS fully supported by the government and the other, 
the struggle- oriented groups The struggle- oriented 
NGOs believe m a non- party political process It is 
these groups who are involved in the grass-root micro- 
movements 

Q What la your comment on the future of Lokayan-? 

RK* In future, they should try to reach as much people in 

the grassroots as possible and make efforts to prevent 
the people from being further marginalized. 

RK* I am quite optimistic so far as the future of Lokayan 
IS concerned, because we are involved in broad-based 


dialogues 
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